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A remarkably large proportion or the manuscripts 
dealing with writing, which are submitted to THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for consideration, deal with 
the egregious errors made by writers, usually in pub- 
lished stories. At least one in ten of the manuscripts 
we review comes under this head, and we cannot 
recall ever accepting one of them. 

The errors pointed out cover anachronisms of his- 
tory, misconceptions about the names and functions 
of fire-arms, fallacies of banking practice, errors of 
dialect, errors in syntax, faulty police procedure, mis- 
located geographical landmarks, scientific inaccuracies, 
and the like. One writer sends us, “Common Mis- 
takes in Western Stories’; another, “Legal Absurdi- 
ties in Published Fiction’; still another “Plant Life 
Indigenous to the Northwest.” 

Many contributors evidently believe that we should 
publish articles of this type—otherwise they would 
not offer them so consistently. Perhaps, therefore, 
it may be well to explain why such material does 
not make a place for itself in THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. 

Reduced to essentials, the purpose of such articles 
is to convince fellow writers that they should not 
make mistakes. ‘‘So-and-so spoke of a revolver in 
his story published in Such-and-such magazine, when 
he obviously referred to a pistol. His misnomer 
makes his story a laughing stock among readers who 
know their firearms.’”” We concede that this is true. 
A writer should be sure of his facts; he should not 
make mistakes. This is so obviously the case that 
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we can see no advantage in devoting space to the 
subject. We hesitate to Celieve that any writer makes 
mistakes on purpose. Telling him not to do so has 
about as much point as telling a baseball player that 
he should not strike out, or telling a banker that he 
should not make bad loans. And there is no special 
point in emphasizing the moral by instancing the 
fact that Babe Ruth did strike out on a certain occa- 
sion, or that Banker Smith found himself with some 
frozen assets, or that Author Jones pictured his cow- 
boy hero as using an English saddle. 

Many of these articles, after pointing out mistakes 
found in published stories, proceed to tell the author 
what he should know—about saddles, banking, the 
law, firearms, football rules, gangster dialect, or the 
like. This is constructive, of course, but the scattered 
items of information which it is possible to publish 
in a magazine article will not go very far toward 
helping the average writer. The range of facts 
that an author must use is limitless. An article giving 
data on various types of firearms would be welcomed 
by many, but it would not prove very helpful to the 
writer whose problem happened to concern antique 
furniture. 

To settle all doubts, however, let us make our stand 
clear. Writers should not make mistakes. It is rep- 
rehensible, but human to do so. Occasionally an 
editor is caught napping, but don’t count on this. 
An error in fact never helped any story to get by. 
Go to the best sources of information and check up 
on details concerning which there is the slightest 
doubt in your mind. The encyclopedia is an excellent 
reference work. The public library is a valuable in- 
stitution. And to insure accuracy of detail, there is 
nothing like writing about things with which you are 
thoroughly familiar. 


Stories and readers differ so widely that any effort 
to select the “best’’ over a given period for general 
excellence is an all but futile task, in the opinion of 
Thomas H. Uzzell, editor of Short Story Hits, 1933, 
and former fiction editor of Collier's Weekly. In 
compiling the twenty stories for this collection which 
will be published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. late in 
March and which will be the second of such annual 
collections, Mr. Uzzell selected the ten stories appear- 
ing in American magazines in 1933 which in his 
opinion were best for specific qualities. The first five 
of this list will appear in Short Story Hits. The 
most distinguished story was too long, being a novel- 
ette, and the most powerful story was censored. Here 
is Mr. Uzzell’s list: 


- The Most Tragic Story: “Happy New Year’’ by Fred R. 
Miller, Blast, September-October. 

The Greatest Technical Triumph: ‘‘Kate’’ by Andre Mau- 

rois, Scribner’s, August. 

. The Best Love Story: ‘‘The Fire In The Flint’’ by George 

Bradshaw, Saturday Evening Post, May 27. 

The Best Comedy: ‘“‘Benny and The Bird Dogs” by Mar- 

jorie Kinnar Rawlings, Scribner’s, October. 

The Best Action Story: ‘‘In The Tradition,’’ by Albert 

Richard Wetjen, Adventure, May 15. 

The Most Distinguished Story: ‘‘Potent Delta’ by E. P. 

O’Donnell, Harper’s, March. 

The Most Powerful Story: ‘‘Death of a Century” by Philip 

Stevenson, New Masses, June. 

The Most Original Character: ‘‘The Siren’’ by Jack Conroy, 


American Mercury, May. 

. The Best Triangle Story: ‘‘Leave Me Alone” by Hilda 
Mauck, Collier’s, August 12. 

. The Best Animal Story: ‘Front Wheel Drive” by R. G. 
Kirk, Collier’s, September 2. 

A novelty in the form of a composite short-story of 
5000 words will appear in the April issue of Railroad 
Stories. Each of the ten following authors wrote 500 
words: E. S. Dellinger, John Johns, G. A. Lathrop, 
Griff Crawford, James W. Earp, John A. Thompson, 
Wm. Edward Hayes, Charles W. Tyler, Don Waters, 
and A. Leslie. “So far as I know, this stunt has never 
before been attempted in the short-story field,” writes 
Freeman H. Hubbard, editor. “If anyone knows of 
a similar case I would be glad to hear about it.” 
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TRENDS AND REACTIONS 


FOR 1934 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


HE prophet who undertakes to plot the 

course of literary taste displays courage, 

if not rash presumption. Like the econo- 
mist who assures us gravely, at appropriate in- 
tervals, that the depression has touched bottom 
and a revival of business is just around the cor- 
ner, his predictions are all too prone to be 
swayed by personal desires. Or, if he is pessi- 
mistically inclined, he will react toward the 
opposite extreme; distrusting every favorable 
indication, he will overwhelm his public with 
gloomy predictions of dire disaster and con- 
fusion. Either prophet can muster plenty of 
evidence to prove his case. 

In preparing for this, our Annual Forecast 
Number, the editors of THE AUTHOR & Jour- 
NALIST wrote to a number of persons—editors, 
writers, agents, literary critics, magazine dis- 
tributors, and publishers — who presumably 
should know something about the trend of the 
literary market. Some idea of the divergent 
opinions expressed will be gained from a com- 
parison of Thomas H. Uzzell’s contribution in 
this issue with that of Magda Leigh. Mr. Uzzell 
discerns a trend toward extreme realism; Mrs. 
Leigh finds the evidence all pointing toward 
unsophisticated and romantic types of fiction. 

Why, then, confuse our readers by printing 
both viewpoints? Well, for one thing, we be- 
lieve that readers of THE AUTHOR & Jour- 
NALIST are a pretty intelligent lot. Most of 
them probably are capable of weighing the 
arguments—and the evidence—and reaching 
their own conclusions. They probably would 
prefer to do this, rather than to have pre- 
digested conclusions forced down their throats. 

Very likely, many of them will come to 
much the same conclusion that we in this of- 
fice have reached—that both viewpoints are 
right. After all, we are looking not for the 
trend, but for trends. It is not incompatible 
for several widely divergent trends to develop 
side by side. In fact, if there is a leaning toward 
the extreme realism of which Mr. Uzzell 
speaks, what is more logical than that there 


should be a counterbalancing tendency toward 
romance? Causes generally thrive on opposi- 
tion. Pacifists are never so active as ‘when war 
is threatened; labor movements and social re- 
forms have grown out of the overreaching of 
capitalism; diseases breed their own antibodies. 
Thus it is by no means incomprehensible that 
a period which produced Faulkner’s Sanctuary 
and Hemingway’s Death in the Afternoon 
should have witnessed a revival of Little Women 
and Alice in Wonderland. 

Writers, producers, and publishers who keep 
their ears to the ground would do well, in fact, 
to anticipate reactions rather than to expend 
their time and effort in trying to “‘fall in line.” 
If the current best-seller is a pure romance, the 
next one probably will be stark realism. Ef- 
forts to build up a sale for Jonathan Bishop on 
the remarkable popularity of Anthony Adverse 
do not seem to have been notably successful. 
As it seems to work out, however, the first 
imitator of a record-breaking novel or picture 
may be carried along to a fair success, the sec- 
ond proves disappointing, and the rest fall flat. 


* 

All in all, the trends for the current year 
are pretty much the trends of last year and 
the year before. Over two or three decades, 
marked changes in the public taste may be dis- 
cerned, but from year to year the fluctuations 
are inconclusive. The public does not all at 
once lose its taste for sex novels or for any 
other specific type of material. When publish- 
ers and critics assert that the sex novel is on 
the decline, they probably are influenced by the 
fact that sex novels were greatly overdone, be- 
cause of an assumed popularity, and that be- 
cause there are more than the market will 
absorb, sex novels are not selling satisfactorily. 
In other words, the saturation point has been 
reached. From the writer’s standpoint, it 
amounts to much the same thing. 

The sex novel was mentioned only for illus- 
trative purposes. The same principle applies to 
any type of literature. However, it so happens 
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that, according to general report, the public 
has become sufeited with sex novels. This really 
means that competition in sex fiction has be- 
come so keen that versatile writers will do well 
to look for openings in less crowded fields. 

Right now, it would appear that there is 
excellent opportunity for powerful, realistic 
novels and also for innocuous, romantic novels 
teeming with old-fashioned sentiment—which 
should bring comfort both to Mrs. Leigh and 
Mr. Uzzell. 

In magazines, the literary group will con- 
tinue to lean toward realism while the great 
mass-circulation periodicals will favor the sen- 
timental-romantic school. The pulps have not 
greatly changed their character. According to 
a wholesale newsdealer, the Western story has 
taken the lead for the time being. Last year, 
it was the detective yarn. Love-story magazines 
also are going strong. The sex magazines, from 
those dealing with nude art and risque stories 
to those which claim a more serious purpose, 
are reported to be selling enormously, at least 
in communities where they are not barred by 
the constituted authorities. It cannot be said, 
however, that the prices they pay for contribu- 
tions bear this out, for they continue to offer 
the least attractive rates in the field. 
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Rates in general have not shown much ten- 
dency to advance. One-half and three-quarters 
of a cent a word are predominant—one cent is 
considered high, and one and one-half cents 
almost the top. Featured writers who were 
drawing down three to ten cents in the boom 
days are thankful for two. The casualties in 
the pulp magazine field have been compara- 
tively few, since October, but with character- 
istic short-sightedness, publishers have been 
throwing too many new magazines onto the 
market, in anticipation of strengthened de- 
mand, and competition is beginning to take 
its toll. 

There is every reason to believe, however, 
that conditions will continue to become more _ 
stabilized. A fair share of the publishers are 
making a profit, and writers who have refused 
to let discouragement down them are selling 
now with pretty decent regularity. As general 
business conditions improve (read the financial 
magazines if your morale needs bolstering on 
this point), writers will certainly participate 
in the prosperity wave. With inflation under 
way, word rates are bound to rise, but their 
rise—like the anticipated advance in industrial 
wages—probably will lag far behind the mount- 
ing cost of typewriter ribbons and other neces- 
sities of the writer’s existence. 


BACK TO BUSTLES, or 
BE MY VALENTINE! 


. . . By MAGDA LEIGH 


O, indeed, I haven’t been celebrating Re- 
peal! That title is simply sort of a climax 
to months of observation plus reading. 

We seem to be turning backward in time, in 
our recreational pursuits; swinging from our 
hectic hotcha Left Wing to our dear old ro- 
mantic Right Wing. You’ve probably noticed 
it. If you haven’t, let me call the fact to your 
attention. 

I’d like to agree with a friend of mine who 
claims that Mae West started it, Mae with her 
curves and what-not. But to be honest, deal- 
ers in women’s wear started the whole thing. 
Too many manufacturers were hard hit during 
the days of skimpy dresses and severely tailored 
hats to put up with conditions any longer. 
They had to live, and so yardage was added to 
female clothes, flowers and ribbons to their 
hats, feathers to their necks, and, judging by 
some appearances, bustles to their anatomies. 


Mrs. Leigh has been editorially connected 
with publishing firms and has contributed to 
such magazines as Collier’s, Adventure, Blue 
Book, Argosy, Action Stories, Young’s, Seven 
Seas, and Our Navy. Readers will recall 
her article, ‘Are Your Stories Dated?”’ which 
appeared in our May issue. 


And what do feathers and flowers and 
swooshy skirts do to a woman, my dears? They 
make her look feminine . . . to a degree. And 
when women become more feminine, what hap- 
pens to the male sex? Ask the ladies and gents 
at the Mae West box-offices. Ask the wives 
who have gone strong for boas and huge hats, 
in order to hold their husbands! 

But don’t stop there. Look further. The 
movies have crashed through “emancipated 
womanhood” with Little Women and Alice in 
Wonderland and Three Little Pigs. A swing 
back to my girlhood, to my childhood, to my 
infant days! I am still dizzy trying to catch 
up with the moving scene. A year ago, my 
home was filled with high-school girls trying 
to look mysterious, like Garbo, or glamorous, 
like Jean Harlow. Now, I stumble over Hep- 
burns. Dear, dear little women! 

Radio has begun to bear down heavily on old 
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spinning wheels in the parlor; mill streams have 
started flowing through our loud-speakers. 

Anthony Adverse, that picaresque novel, is 
“now in its 300,000,” according to its merry 
publishers. 

Dear old Romance is back! 

I, being a woman, saw it coming, some time 
ago. Two gentlemen whose voices should not 
remain unheard have suddenly made remarks 
about it. One of these gentlemen is Walter 
Prichard Eaton, an authority on the theatre. 
Mr. Eaton was a member of the dramatic de- 
partment of the old Tribune; then dramatic 
critic on the Sun; and he is author of several 
books on the theatre. 

In the New York Herald-Tribune of January 
8th, Mr. Eaton had an article on the return of 
romance. Let me quote parts of it: 

“But there come times to all of us when we 
as individuals hark wistfully back and special 
times when it seems as if the race as a whole 
harked wistfully back, sick or bewildered by 
its present and doubtful of its future. It wants 
Romance to temper the harshness or monotony 
of reality and tends to seek it in the past. 

“Is the present such a time? At least in the 
theatre? Are there other signs of a swing to 
this common brand of Romanticism? Are we, 
in this harsh and uncertain present, nostalgic 
for what seems a happier past? 

“There are certainly plentiful evidences that 
we are, or at any rate that the ‘hard-boiled’ and 
over-sophisticated realism of our recent stage 
and screen has begun to pall, or perhaps has 
always repelled a large element of the public, 
who are suddenly responding to a different ap- 
peal. Of course, you think at once of Little 
Women. This is not an entirely fair example, 
because there has never been a year since it was 
written, over sixty years ago, when Little 
Women wasn’t widely read. But its sudden 
overwhelming success on the screen is certainly 
a sign of something or other.” 

Further along in his article, Mr. Eaton says: 
“It is an exceptionally good picture, which in 
turn may possibly be due to the fact that it is 
based on an exceptionally good book. 

“But there’s more to the phenomenon than 
that. After the gangsters, after the naked fe- 
males parading about in screen ‘musicals,’ after 
the silly pictures without truth and, above all, 
without emotion, the truthful, vivid and emo- 
tionally moving picture of wholesome, senti- 
mentally warm life in an earlier and simpler 
America comes like a balm.” 

Then Mr. Eaton goes on to call attention to 
the success of that moving classic, The Three 
Little Pigs, with “its ability to tap deep wells 
of forgotten sentiment in audiences, to set men 
and women to remembering battered picture 


books and kindly nurses and jolly old grand- 
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fathers, and to delight them with a humor and 
freshness worlds away from sophistication and 
grim realities and vulgarity.” 

(All of which is undoubtedly so, but may I 
venture an addition to Mr. Eaton’s remarks? I 
think that picture owes much of its success to 
the “Big, Bad Wolf” song. A nation which 
had been shaking in its boots because of a very 
real Big, Bad Wolf named Hard Times natur- 
ally took unto its bosom a song of defiance and 
courage. Without that song, I believe the pic- 
ture would never have been the success it is.) 

To return to my betters, however, Mr. Eaton 
points out to us the success of Alice in Won- 
derland, “with Mary Pickford in person an 
added attraction” during Christmas week at a 
New York theatre, “getting ready to bring her 
gentle appeal back to the theatre; while on the 
living stage another version of ‘Alice’ is being 
carried around the country by Eva Le Gal- 
lienne.” 

It surprised me somewhat that Mr. Eaton 
did not mention Green Pastures, the play which 
surely started the trend back to simplicity and 
sincerity, the play which proved that people 
liked natural sentiment. 

Now let me turn to Mr. Dunlap’s article in 
the New York Times, in which he quotes John 
Royal, program director of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Referring to Mr. Royal, Mr. 
Dunlap says: “He is planning on the theory 
that Americans will relax a bit this year. Wines 
and beer may mean sentimental things, asserts 
Mr. Royal.” Then Mr. Royal is quoted as 
follows: 

“The lilting waltzes and sentimental ballads 
are coming back.” 

Coming? They have never been away from 
us. Almost every program which boasts any 
kind of a singer has included songs such as 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” or “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and 
Rudy Vallee frequently tucks “The Maiden’s 
Prayer” or “The Angel’s Serenade” in between 
two hot numbers. There has always been an 
audience that wants ballads. 

It is worth noting that sponsors of pro- 
grams are swinging toward a most significant 
change. We all remember the fast-stepping 
dance music sent us, not long ago, through 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes. We recall the “‘Na- 
ture in the Raw” advertising, too. But now 
. .. aS a young acquaintance of mine put it... 
Luckies are bringing us “Nature in the Roar,” 
in the form of grand opera. Instead of fox 
trots, we are being given the languishing hero- 
ines of Verdi, the dying-for-love heroines of 
Wagner, the hoop-skirted damsels of Peter Ib- 
betsen. In Luckies’ newspaper ads, we are shown 
lovely ladies in evening dress, with accompany- 
ing dignified reading matter. 
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Chesterfield cigarettes are giving us the 
classics in music, through Leopold Stokowski’s 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Norman Brokenshire is 
instructing us in the similarity between to- 
bacco and minuets and symphonies. 

And Cadillac automobiles come through our 
loud-speakers in a gala parade of the greatest 
musicians in the world; with that old miker, 
Milton Cross, giving us a short entre-acte of 
dignified advertising talk. 

The spring styles for women are something 
to hurry every writer off to a fashion show, so 
that he may write true descriptions of the 1934 
summer belle. There’s no use dodging the fact, 
you’re going to have to go romantic, and when 
screen, stage, and radio bear down on the 
fact, you can see the handwriting on the wall. 

For editors won’t lag behind the trend. If 
they don’t go back to the old doublet and hose 
days, they will at least demand today’s roman- 
tic inclinations. They will have read, even as 
I, about Eighteenth Century hats coming back. 
“Jeanne Duc creates chapeaux that recall the 
Watteau period and anchors them to curls with 
coquettish bows,” if you please. 

If you want to keep up with the times, you 
have to read play, screen, and book reviews. 
And if you are wise, you will read fashion 
notes. They come in advance of styles, which 
is a boon to writers. If today’s sentiment takes 
us back to Little Women, next summer’s sen- 
timent is going to take us still further back. 
Romance? Zowie! Listen to Virginia Pope, of 
the New York Times: 

“Well may the men of today fear the blan- 
dishments of their girl friends this year, for the 
latter are reverting to some of the styles worn 
by those nymphlike creatures who live for us 
today in the paintings of Fragonard and Wat- 
teau.” Also: “Evening frocks are so soft and 
billowing that those wearing them seem to 
drift, not walk into a room. They are like 
breeze-blown blossoms.” 

Well, with all of this, editors will begin to 
use snuff, wear lace collars and cuffs, and give 
up their subway seats to women, once again. 
Probably the pulps will not show much change, 
although some astute pulp editor may start a 
craze for the “picaresque” story, but it is al- 
most certain that the slick magazine editors 
will welcome a change from the Stark Realism 
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they have been forced to feed the public, along 
with lighter stuff. I have an idea they will 
fasten onto Romance like leeches. 


Looking backward over a good many years, 
I cannot recall a time when a recurrence of 
Romance did not grip the public hard while it 
lasted. The Prisoner of Zenda, Beverly of Grau- 
stark, Monsieur Beaucaire, When Knighthood 
Was in Flower—these were all big sellers, well- 
liked as were the romantic novels of Jeffery 
Farnol. 

This period of Turning Backward may not 
last; it may prove too slow for the Young 
Things who have learned to smoke and drink 
and Be Independent. It is difficult, too, for me 
to picture any large number of bridge-playing 
mommas and golf-playing poppas indulging 
overlong in an orgy of quiet, peaceful, senti- 
mental stuff, but who knows? The oldsters 
may be glad to “relax a bit,” as Mr. Royal puts 
it, and the youngsters will adore being Dresden 
shepherdesses and Watteau prints. 


There is no denying that a large reading audi- 
ence does enjoy quiet, unexciting stuff. Look at 
the welcome accorded the young Irish police- 
man’s Twenty Years Agrowing—one of the 
serenest books I’ve ever read. This simple reci- 
tal of an Irish lad’s really uneventful life on a 
tiny island off the coast of Ireland is irresistible 
in its charm, its escape from sordidness, its in- 
genuousness. E. M. Delafield’s Provincial Lady, 
with her simple, undramatic, but wholly human 
comments in her two diaries, made her way 
into the hearts of two countries. 


« 

From Realism to Romance is a natural step. 
There is bound to be a reaction to the naked 
writings of Messrs. Hecht, Hemingway, Cald- 
well, etc. We shall give our women back their 
bustles and their yards of cloth because we are 
sick of nudists. No slinky siren in a sex cinema 
can wring us to tears as can those four Little 
Women. 

And, just between you and me, won’t we 
writers have fun, harking back to romance... 
or harking forward to it? We probably have 
a thousand scenes of sentiment fairly bursting 
our minds in their desire to escape to paper. 
Now is the time, so let’s be romantic during 
1934. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HuMAN ACTION AND Activity, By C. V. Sholl, Ver- 
bis Publishing Co., New York. $1.00. 


This is the No. 6 in the Sholl’s Humanitome series. 
It is a vocabulary especially designed to assist the 
writer in search of the proper word to describe a 
certain shade or type of action or activity. For ex- 
ample, in looking for a word to express the idea of 
speed, we are directed to the general heading, “Ve- 
locity,” and find the following suggestions: ‘‘accelera- 
tion, quickening, fastness, celerity, haste, quickness, 


swiftness, rapidity, retardation, deceleration, slacken- 
ing, slowness, lentor, clip, fastness, pace,” with refer- 
ences to further associated words. This and other 
books thus far published in the series—No. 1, Gen- 
eral Qualities of Appearance; No. 2, Mind, Mentality, 
and Will; No. 3, Human Emotion and Its Expression, 
and No. 5, Temperament and Character—should prove 
valuable to any writer. 


vvv 
Coward-McCann, publishers, recently reported that 
out of a total of 639 unsolicited manuscripts sub- 
mitted last year, they accepted only one. 
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AND NOW WE HAVE 
THE STORY OF GUTS 


. . . By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


HIS is an unpleasant title but it deals with 

a subject which is unpleasant to many. A 

hundred years or so ago we had in this 
country the Story of European Tradition, fifty 
years ago we had the Story of the Proprieties, 
later we had the Story of Local Color, then the 
Story of Wise-cracks and Plotting Tricks 
(flowering in O. Henry, rankly flowering:), 
and today—today, we have with us the “‘mod- 
ern” Story of Guts. I take this phrase from 
current literary slang. William Faulkner in one 
of his prefaces regretted that he had written a 
story “‘without an entrail in it.” 

Examples of this new gristly literature are 
to be found in Hemingway’s latest book col- 
lection of stories. The first story concerns a 
diver who sees a lady drowned without its mak- 
ing any impression on him, the second is about 
an old man on the verge of suicide, the third 
reports a quarrel of prostitutes, the fourth de- 
scribes an adolescent who castrates himself. 
The fifth is about a man who is jealous of his 
girl’s Lesbian friend. Another deals with two 
homosexual bull fighters, and still another pre- 
sents a woman who speculates on the possibil- 
ities of syphilis. Faulkner is probably the 
most talked-of novelist today. The most talked- 
of story writer is Erskine Caldwell. His metier 
is in part tragic remnants of Georgia poor- 
white trash so degraded as to be almost beyond 
a sense of shame and certainly beyond all hope 
of redemption as human beings. His book and 
play, Tobacco Road, admittedly original, hu- 
morous, macabre, presents a realism so rank as 
to make hardened professional critics pale. 
Robert Benchley refers to it in a theatrical re- 
view as “Howdy, lecher!” bucolics. 

The newest recruit to the Hemingway- 
Faulkner-Caldwell school of undressed realism 
is Nathanael West, a newspaper man. In his 
recent novel, Miss Lonelyhearts, the hero is 
seduced by two women, one whom he hates 
and doesn’t want to marry, the other whom he 
seems to love and discusses marriage with. Here 
is the end of a scene with the former: 


When she opened the neck of her dress and tried 
to force his head between her breasts, he parted 
his knees with a quick jerk that spilled her to the 
floor. She tried to pull him down on top of her. 
He struck out blindly and hit her in the face. 


Mr. Uzzell, at one time fiction editor of 
Collier’s, and well known as a literary critic, 
is author of various books and articles on 
writing and compiler of ‘‘Short Story Hits, 
1932,” and “‘Short Story Hits, 1933,”’ (Har- 
court Brace). 


She screamed and he hit her again and again. 
He kept hitting her until she stopped trying to 
hold him, then he ran out of the house. 


So what? What should we do about it? 
Nothing, if you read and enjoy such writing. 
Many readers, however, do not enjoy such writ- 
ing and protest against it; they see no reason 
for it. The critical plight of these readers is 
brightly stated in the following passage from 
a letter received from one of them: 

I've just had a dose of literary horrors and they 
have me down. In God’s name, tell me why edi- 
tors print such stuff. The — of any one of 
these yarns ended my pleasure but I continued 
hoping for some kind of tumble—in vain. Isn't 
the guy in this last story insane? The whole lot 
seem insane to me. I understand that the reader, 
to get the most from a story, should sympathize 
with and identify himself with the main character. 
In this last one the guy hangs himself. I am in 
debt and have a mother-in-law and all that, but 
for the life of me I can’t stir up any desire to get 
a rope and make for the attic. Am I wanting in- 
tellectually? Does the story appeal to a latent de- 
sire for self-hanging in each of us? I give it up. 


The easiest advice to offer is not to read 
macabre stories if you don’t like them. Other 
types of stories exist in abundance; other types 
are being written by Mr. Faulkner and Mr. 
Caldwell. Mr. Faulkner has written captivat- 
ing humor. So has Mr. Caldwell. 


Reassurance is to be had also in the knowl- 
edge that a literature of disillusionment and 
despair has existed before this. Even the French 
Revolution had its aftermath of pessimism. In 
1801 Chateaubriand, attempting to explain the 
prevalence of sad-eyed heroes in French stories, 
wrote: “The great number of examples which 
we have before our eyes, the multitude of books 
which treat of mankind and of his sentiments, 
give us ability without experience. We are dis- 
illusioned without having known joy; we still 
possess desires but no more illusions. The imag- 
ination is rich, abundant, marvellous; existence 
is poor, withered, and disenchanted. With a 
full heart we inhabit an empty world, and 
without ever having experienced anything we 
are disabused in regard to everything.” 

There may be some comfort also in knowing 
that the story of guts is comparatively rather 
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tame. American short-story naturalism, com- 
pared to the novels of certain continental 
authors (Dostoievsky, Huysman, Mirabeau, 
Joyce), has hardly begun to explore the pos- 
sibilities of horror and depravity in human na- 
ture. Writers today, apparently feeling a new 
sense of freedom with the notable recent relaxa- 
tions of censorship over our literature (the ban 
against Ulysses has been lifted during the writ- 
ing of these pages), are tempted to see what 
can be done with it. The reader is supposed to 
view in print things never seen before. I sup- 
pose we'll just have to let our leading male 
authors play for a time with their new toys. 

Some good is to be found in this literature of 
horror. Fiction writers today are, with all cul- 
tivated readers, exploring this new modern 
world of scientific revelation in which we live. 
The constructive human significance of these 
discoveries they as yet do not understand. 
About all they have acquired so far is a new 
enthusiasm for “facing the facts.” Some of 
these facts are staggering. Our realistic writers 
give us a load of such facts and call it a day. 
Their work is merely the opening gun of a 
new conquest. 

The chief goal of realism, whether it attains 
it or not, is honesty. “Science is honest and 
honesty is a great liberator,” writes Louis Brom- 
field, in Twenty-four Hours. “It cuts away ro- 
mance and sentiment and a great deal of non- 
sense but it left clean wounds which would 
heal quickly without scars, leaving life whole 
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and sane and cured. It could make people less 
miserable because it dealt with hard realities 
instead of the unwholesome putrescence of dead 
moralities and of the high sentimental purities 
which had ruined so many lives.” 

* 

Whether or not our literature is better for 
these murder-in-the-woodshed stories, it is 
gaining from the impulses to greater truth 
about life that underlies it. The two great all- 
absorbing themes of every fiction writer are 
character and environment, and the greatest 
narrative art illuminates the interaction of the 
one with the other. The whirlwind of economic 
change in which we are now involved, the 
methods of handling external realism being 
developed, will enable the story writers of the 
future to master the new economic and social 
world and portray it with a power and beauty 
never before possible. To have the centuries- 
long search for God end in a study of the 
meanings of a sex dream—repugnant the 
thought to many and yet from this very lab- 
oratory probing has come forth a new morality, 
a new understanding of the secret recesses of 
the human soul, and for the writers of the 
future the possibilities are infinite. The great 
stories of the future will not come from camera 
lenses on the one hand nor from day dreams on 
the other but from a working knowledge of 
both the outer and inner world and a pos- 
session of artistic skill which will relate both 
worlds to character and to human destiny. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 


NEW WRITERS 


. . . By AGNES M. REEVE 


HE market situation for 1934 is more en- 

couraging for the beginning writer in many 

ways. Editors have larger budgets, they 
are buying more material, and making every 
effort to hold the interest of their readers by 
presenting arresting and appealing material in 
both fiction and non-fiction lines. 

The slick-paper magazines of wide circula- 
tion present a difficult field for the beginning 
writer, as these publications seem to be holding 
fast to established names with definite “pull- 
ing” power. For this reason it is well for the 
tyro to try for lower rungs in the ladder. 


Miss Reeve is editor of ‘““The Oldest Writers 
Service,” at Franklin, Ohio, and was for 
years associated with the founder of this 
pore, her father, the late James Knapp 
eeve, 


Romance magazines and the lesser household 
journals offer the best place for a foothold, 
with the religious publications and juvenile 
periodicals following close. The demand, too, 
is for the shorter story and article—3000 words 
is a better length than 5000 just now. 

“Experience” articles are much in demand if 
they have an element of timeliness. This is due 
to the change in living standards incident to 
the depression, and if one has had interesting 
or unique experience in turning the depression 
to account it is likely to appeal to some dis- 
cerning editor. 
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1934 MARKET IMPRESSIONS 


. By AUGUST LENNIGER 


INCE I am limited in space to give you my 
S impressions of the significant trends of 
the literary markets for 1934, I must nec- 
essarily be sketchy and almost telegraphic. So 
please pardon the absence of euphonic phrase- 
ology and let’s get down to a few hard facts: 

Of the many new magazines that have blos- 
somed forth these last eight months a number 
are undoubtedly going to be dropped as soon as 
the publishers wake up with a headache—which 
will be when they receive their distributors’ re- 
ports and their returned covers during the lean 
magazine months from May through July. 
Most of them will probably worry through, 
and we'll probably find a substantial range of 
markets throughout the last five months of 
this year. 

The new and the partially arrived writer will 
probably come out ahead in the long run if he 
takes a chance with a number of these new 
markets, even if they do cursedly pay on publi- 
cation and at fairly low rates. From one-half 
to three-quarters cent a word is about the aver- 
age for them. You may lose out on a few of 
them, but they offer a good opportunity of get- 
ting yourself established. Most of them can’t 
afford “big names” except perhaps one or two 
to “dress up” their issues. They’re mainly buy- 
ing the best stories of the new and the rather 
unknown writer because they can get a better 
quality of fiction that way than if they select 
the “duds” the established professionals send 
them as a last resort and for which they often 
demand several times the rate the editor can 
afford on his budget. And quite frequently of 
late editors have remarked to me: “I don’t 
really care about names—give me good stories 
by talented writers and I’ll soon enough make 
my own big names out of them.” 

It’s more than ever necessary to keep in 
touch with the requirements of individual mar- 
kets these days. Editorial policies are becoming 
more specialized in the constant striving of 
editors to make their magazines different from 
any others on the newsstands and yet cater to 
the same audience. In the detective field, for 
example, we have Alibi, using action-detective 
stories primarily built upon a situation in which 
an alibi figures prominently; Spicy Detective, 
for which action-detective stories must be de- 
veloped in a series of boudoir scenes; Dime Mys- 
tery, demanding the supernatural-horror, hair- 


Mr. Lenniger is a New York literary agent 
of several years’ experience, in close touch 
with various branches of publishing. 


raising menace, action-detective thriller, and 
World Man Hunters, calling for action-detec- 
tive yarns against foreign backgrounds. It’s 
obvious that a story should be “slanted” spe- 
cifically for one of these rather than being 
written generally for the whole detective 
market. 

The action-detective story has a score of 
markets devoted to its exclusive exploitation, 
and almost all magazines of varied content use 
it frequently. It’s difficult even to give away 
one of the old-fashioned purely deductive, 
question-and-answer type. The detective story 
has the widest range of markets of any type 
today, and even if a few of the present markets 
fold up, which seems inevitable, there'll un- 
doubtedly remain plenty of them to offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for those who can pro- 
duce exciting, fast-moving detective yarns. 

After a long period of eclipse, the Western 
and the Western romance are today stronger 
than ever. Although many of them cling to 
the old formulas of somewhat exaggerated ac- 
tion, there is generally a greater demand for 
verisimilitude, more convincing characteriza- 
tion, and at least a superficial suggestion of sig- 
nificance. Several of the Western pulps defi- 
nitely demand the better-class Western similar 
to those we find frequently in the smooth- 
papers like Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, Colliers, 
Saturday Evening Post—but nevertheless with 
enough virility and fast action to give them 
appeal to the pulp reader. There are three 
times as many markets for the Western ro- 
“mance as a year ago, and about twice as many 
substantial markets for the straight masculine 
Western action yarn. 

In the field of romance we find a consider- 
able trend toward greater sensationalism, more 
of a definitely “modern” tone. A superficial 
veneer of mild sophistication is creeping into 
the pulp love story even in those magazines 
which were the most conservative. The market 
is also three times as great as last year—and all 
of the present markets seem reasonably perma- 
nent. There’s an acute demand for the short 
novelette lengths of from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand words, and the new writer who can do a 
good one in this length has as great a chance 
as the “name.” There is also a wider demand 
for the definitely sophisticated romance as used 
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in Love Adventures, Ardent Love, Love Revels, 
and Breezy. Last year only the one last men- 
tioned offered a market for this kind of story 
in the pulp field. 

There are also several new markets for the 
adventure story and all those we had before 
the New Deal are still with us. A couple of 
new war-air books, and Street and Smith’s new 
Bill Barnes, Air Adventurer increase the chances 
in this field. And several experimental “give 
away” magazines distributed through various 
retail chain stores as advertising mediums prom- 
ise to become excellent markets for smooth- 
paper type fiction if they last—and will un- 
doubtedly be copied by other firms if those re- 
cently launched “go over.” An encouraging 
demand from numerous trade journals which 
are making a short fiction story a part of each 
issue, sometimes specially written to fit into the 
trade background, but also frequently just the 
ordinarily popular fiction types, will undoubt- 
edly mean a few thousands of additional dollars 
distributed among fiction writers as the move- 
ment gains momentum. 

The first-class general-interest and women’s 
magazines are also considerably more actively 
in the market than they were a year ago. The 
greatest demand is for the light modern ro- 
mance in 5,000 words or less; the interpretive 
modern problem and high-class mystery with a 
romance angle are next in popularity. There’s 
a brisk interest in the story with a small-town 
or rural background, too. But you will be wise 
to lay off of any phase of the depression theme 
in fiction—it’s editorially dead. 

A simple comparison of the book publishers’ 
catalogues for the spring of 1934 with those 
issued for 1933 shows a substantizl increase in 
“first novels.” The publishers are still keeping 
to the wise policy of preferring quality to 
quantity . . . are selecting new books by new 


. - « By ADELINE M. ALVORD 


IG schedules are now announced at all of 
the studios. 1934 looks like a banner story 
year after the struggles of the past sea- 

son. Types of stories that will be in the great- 
est demand, based upon personally gathered 
information from studio heads, are as follows: 
Production will be diversified and cycles will 
be avoided. 
Pictures with international appeal will be 
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novelists with extreme caution, but there’s a 
decidedly better chance of getting a contract 
for a really good first novel today. The lending 
libraries and a number of the book publishers 
report an unprecedented demand for Western 
novels. There is also a strong demand for the 
realistic, significant modern novel with a “big” 
theme; the regional, atmospheric novel that 
gives an authentic, interesting interpretation 
of its background and realistically portrays its 
characters against their environment is also in 
considerable popularity. A few publishers are 
still strong for the risque lending-library type 
novel, but the popularity of the straight sen- 
sational sex book is on the decline. Today it is 
best to build it upon a theme of some signifi- 
cance that will overshadow and excuse the sex. 
“Sex when a necessary, integral part of a good 
story, yes—but sex for the sake of sensation, 
no,” most of the publishers say. Mystery and 
detective novels are still very popular, but the 
new writer has to be exceptionally good to ap- 
pear on the same mystery lists with the “big 
names” almost all the publishers have already 
under contract. And—Western, detective, and 
romance writers please note—a recent resolu- 
tion of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers recommends that publishers refuse to 
publish any book which has appeared in maga- 
zine or newspaper in fewer than three install- 
ments. Not all of the publishers have agreed to 
this; the big houses for the most part have, 
however, and the smaller publishers may later 
be swung into line. 

Non-fiction enjoys as much popularity in 
book form as fiction. There’s an excellent mar- 
ket for the modern fictional biography and for 
authoritative popular books on economic and 
topical political subjects. 

And, as the radio people say, I’m afraid my 
time’s up. 


SCREEN STORY TRENDS 


Mrs. Alvord is an accredited Hollywood 
agent in close touch with the various photo- 
play producing companies and scenario de- 
partments. 


There will be a revival of the simple, human- 
interest pictures, dealing with the emotions and 
interests of everyday life. 

Clean stories, with plenty of wholesome 
humor, will be sought. 

Hollywood is due for a revival of real ro- 
mance in films. “Current-event” or “headline” 
pictures seem to be on the wane. 

Mystery melodramas are a pretty definite 
part of this year’s programs. Expose subjects 
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are still fairly good, but they must be solid 
drama first and expose afterward. 

The ban on kidnaping yarns has been lifted 
somewhat, but restrictions that still hold are 
that the actual crime shall not be shown, and 
that the criminals must pay the penalty for 
their crime. 

Costume stories will be confined largely to 
historical characters or epochs. 

A few spectacular pictures will be made 
this year—the following headliners already 
announced: 
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“The Last Days of Pompeii,” made in tech- 
nicolor, at R K O Studios. 

“Cleopatra,” being made by Cecil B. DeMille. 

“Les Miserables” will be made by Twentieth 
Century Pictures. 

Musical plays are still reasonably popular, 
but the trend is for a good story, with the 
music incidental. 

Stories with unusual backgrounds are sought 
from every available source. 

Stories must be big, unusual, and lend them- 
selves to general-audience appeal. 


TRENDS IN. JUVENILE 


FICTION 


. By MARY S. BUTLER 


MABEL L. ROB- 
INSON in her 
book, Juvenile 
Story Writing, 
says, “Writing for 
children, from the 
point of view of 
the writer, is an 
enormous amount 
of fun.” But when 
the writer of juve- 
nile fiction consid- 
ers the current 
trends in the mar- 
kets of said fiction, 
he forgets the enor- 
mous amount of 
tun he has had and wonders, “When do we 
eat?” 

During the past year or two, the juvenile 
market has-been harder hit than any other. At 
best, children’s fiction pays very little; a quar- 
ter of a cent a word is considered average, and 
a cent a word high pay. 

One of the best markets for children’s fic- 
tion, John Martin’s Book, succumbed last win- 
ter; many smaller magazines have perished in 
the hard times. Book publishers are taking on 
very little new material in the juvenile line. 

A letter from Miss Maud Lindsay, whom 
all the world recognizes as the supreme writer 
for little children, says: ‘Publishers have been 
so hard hit by this depression that they are 
manuscript-shy. Lothrop, Lee and Shepherd 
brought out only four books last fall. Last 
spring their list included only three! This is 
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The author has contributed educational arti- 
cles, nature stories, plays, and pageants to 
Mentor, Storyland, Boys and Girls, Junior 
World, and other publications. She is cor- 
responding secretary of the Alabama Writ- 
ers Conclave and a teacher of primary chil- 
dren in the Selma, Alabama, primary schools. 


about a sixth of their usual number, or less. 
But undoubtedly, as soon as a change for the 
better is established, publishing houses in gen- 
eral will be on the lookout for new material.” 

Children’s fiction offers an unlimited va- 
riety of choice to the writer, for today chil- 
dren are interested in everything under the 
sun, and more and more their fiction is reflect- 
ing these interests. 

In looking over recent book catalogues for 
boys and girls in the Carnegie Library, I was 
struck by these trends: 


1. More stories are being written about chil- 
dren of other lands than ever before. These re- 
quire a world of research and information on 
the part of the writer, but as they seem to be 
in the majority, then it behooves us to get busy 
and write them. 

2. Second in popularity are stories of ani- 
mals, especially of dogs and horses. The markets 
seem flooded just at this time, however, with 
animal stories. 

3. Stories that are highly educational and 
informational. The juvenile writer would do 
well to study the new type of text-book in use 
in the schools, especially the nature-study books. 

4. Stories that tell children how to make 
things, from a cake on up to a radio. 

5. Stories of adventure, historical as well 
as modern. These especially appeal to the older 
boys and girls, and their magazines are dom- 
inated by them. 

6. Fairy stories. There seem to be few pres- 
ent markets for these; nevertheless, there is a 
thirst on the part of children so real and so 
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keen for fairy stories, that juvenile publishers 
should wake up and supply them. 

7. Bible stories (and these are taking rap- 
idly with radio programs for children). I be- 
lieve it is universally true that children love 
Bible stories more than almost any other type. 


Miss Hazel A. Lewis, editor of Storyland and 
Junior World, writes me: “It seems to me that 
there are two or three trends, though I am not 
sure whether editors are insisting upon them 
and authors are agreeing, or whether the auth- 
ors are themselves making the trend. First, 
there is a greater effort to write stories around 
children’s actual problems and plots, rather 
than what adults think children ought to do 
and be. Much juvenile fiction in the past as- 
sumed the child’s problems to be the same as 
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those of the adult, while they are frequently 
opposite. One question we ask ourselves in ac- 
cepting stories is: Does this plot embody the 
problem or the contrast as it would arise in 
the child’s mind? Probably this trend is basic 
to another one: realism and accuracy. It seems 
to me that children’s stories are very much 
more wholesome and less given to a morbid 
sort of emotion which was formerly found in 
children’s fiction frequently written by adults 
for disciplinary purposes.” 

Some publisher has said that a good juvenile 
is equal to an old-age pension, as a child will 
read and reread his books and pass them on from 
generation to generation. In such wise do the 
children reward the author who is giving them 
something new and vital in this interesting 
world in which they live. 


REVIEW AND FORECAST OF 
THE BUSINESS PRESS 


. . « By MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


Managing Editor, Bartlett Service 


WHEN, in the last 
mail of the last day 
of the old year, we 
came across a long, 
thin envelope con- 
taining a check 
from a trade jour- 
nal publisher whom 
we had consistently 
been billing, with- 
out previous suc- 
cess, for the past 
twenty months or 
more, we experi- 
enced a great feel- 
ing of awakening. 

Business, we 
knew by that token, was better! 

As we swung into 1934, more evidence in 
the mail appeared. Publications, in arrears since 
the summer months, paid accounts in full. 
A spirit of unmistakable optimism prevailed. 
The luxury trades (music, radio, jewelry) 
stirred into life; the staple trades (grocery, 
hardware, clothing, etc.), began to bustle. 
Codes were largely out of the way, and the 
wheels of the New Deal were beginning to run 
smoothly, noiselessly, efficiently. Opportunity, 
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we felt, once more was calling the business 
writer. 

It is a long bridge back to 1928, and the 
business writer can’t walk back over it. His 
course lies ahead. Conditions have changed. 
Requirements have changed. In the lean years, 
editors learned the art of condensation, of pack- 
ing into ten pages what once they would have 
spread over twenty. Formerly, there was 
plenty of room for words; now there is only 
room for ideas. Though business increases, and 
magazines grow bigger, only the careless, slip- 
shod editor will make of his business publica- 
tion an April Fool’s Day box—layer and layer 
of wrappings and trappings, with only a few 
pennies of ideas in the middle. 

Thanks to the NRA, and to the codes so 
painstakingly worked out, business henceforth 
will be conducted on a higher plane. Cut- 
throat competition, exaggerated advertising 
claims, unfair trade practices, are taboo. Com- 
petition will consist not of lower prices, bigger 
prizes, louder shouting, more flaming adver- 
tising, but of better service, cleaner stores, 
more attractive windows, sounder merchandis- 
ing policies. 

Upon the business writer falls the responsi- 
bility of searching out those ideas that, hon- 
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estly conceived and honestly executed, have 
worked to the benefit of the participating mer- 
chant. Upon him falls the responsibility of 
spreading the gospel of better business through 
better trade practices, helping the merchant in 
Boston to swap business-building ideas with the 
merchant in Boise, showing the “little fellow” 
in Farm Centre how he, too, can be a real 
merchandiser. 

For the strong, constructive article, there 
will always be a market. Note what Grady 
Triplett, editor of Petroleum Marketer, says 
... “I do not believe we shall ever have too 
many strong, constructive articles, each of 
which presents a thorough method of selling 
merchandise through a service station. When a 
good method is properly presented and ade- 
quately illustrated, it will be bought in this 
office even if we have a dozen others already 
on hand.” 

Those same words, adapted to the individual 
trade, might have been said by dozens of other 
editors—MacDermut of Dry Goods Economist, 
Guernsey of Retail Ledger, Clapp of Home 
Ware, Gary of Furniture Age, Adair of Motor, 
Peterson of Hardware Retailer, Shaw of Tires, 
Poss of American Paint & Oil Dealer, to name 
a few outstanding ones. Too many offered 
features are weak and watery, wordy, and 
worm-eaten with old ideas. When the clear, 
concise, constructive article shows up, it is 
eagerly grabbed. There never will be too many 
of them! 

Throughout the year, the field for the mer- 
chandising short has grown. “‘Shorticles,” Ru- 
dolph August, editor of Electrical Dealer, calls 
them. When August returned to Electrical 
Dealer some months ago, he made drastic edi- 
torial changes. “The business man of today 
hasn’t time to wade through lengthy articles 
to find an idea he can use,” he wrote us. “He 
wants his ideas snappily served, easily digested, 
quickly absorbed. Thus, we are going to cram 
our pages with quickly-read, workable ideas, 
concisely written, suitably illustrated.” 

August did just that. 

Other editors have done the same. “Wrote 
H. James Larkin, managing editor of Ford 
Dealer and Service Field: “Our effort, begin- 
ning with this (January) issue, will be to 
crowd in more and shorter material on accom- 
plishments of dealers and their men.” 


Radio Retailing never has enough “shorti- 
cles.” Boot and Shoe Recorder is continually 
urging its correspondents to keep their eyes 
open for the clever merchandising idea. The 
various Haire department publications, using 
few purchased articles of length, still find 
room for the briefly told merchandising plan. 
The two leading clothing publications, Men’s 
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Wear and National Clothier, use many brief 
“ideas” in each issue. Chain Store Age buys 
hundreds every month. There is scarcely a 
field that isn’t a wide-open market for the 
money-making “short.” To every sound fea- 
ture afloat, there are dozens of merchandising 
ideas. The business writer of today and of the 
future must learn to recognize the “short” for 
just the number of words it is worth, and not 
attempt to make of a 200-word idea a 1000- 
word feature. 

Repeal has caused new publications devoted 
to the beverage industry to spring up like 
magician’s grass. At present, there are too many 
of them, but time will weed out the weak, es- 
tablish the strong, doubtless opening good mar- 
kets for writers so inclined. 

Hardly a rate change has occurred during 
the last year, 1 cent a word being maintained 
as standard by most publications, although a 
few pay 4 to 34 cent a word, and a half- 
dozen or so top-notchers offer 11% to 2 cents, 
sometimes more, for the exceptional story. Al- 
though optimism is frankly abroad, no editor, 
forced to lower, has as yet announced a return 
to old rates. Wrote C. K. Michener, editor of 
American Baker and Feed Stuffs: “Although 
we cannot yet return to our old rates of pay- 
ment, we can, and will, use more material.” 


The trend toward the newspaper type of 
trade journal has gained little momentum. 
Drug Topics is the outstanding example of a 
switch from monthly magazine to weekly trade 
newspaper. The trade newspaper may hold pos- 
sibilities for the newspaper reporter glad of any 
stray penny picked up on the side, but it can- 
not possibly be a profitable connection for the 
real business writer. News must be too con- 
densed, features stripped to the very bone, mer- 
chandising ideas hacked to fit a two-sentence 
space! 


The future looks good. The economic storm 
has been bravely weathered. Business editors 
and publishers have maintained their courage, 
kept their eyes on the upward path. They are 
a fine, fair, honest group of business men, with 
whom it is a constant pleasure to work. Al- 
most without exception, they have realized the 
results of their forced restrictions on buying, 
and, in some instances, lowering of rates, on 
business writers, and are grateful to those 
among them who have cooperated and worked 
with them under existing conditions. 

Business is better, and the earnest business 
writer, devoting himself wholeheartedly to the 
work, adjusting himself to new conditions, co- 
operating to please each individual editor, will, 
as 1934 progresses, find evidence of it in his 
daily mail. 
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. . . By EDWIN L. SABIN 


HE spread of magazine covers upon the 

newsstands has considerably widened. Ad- 

vertising upon which magazines of a class 
in the popular field depend has livened, and I 
think that we may say that the subscription 
lists of periodicals in general have stepped up. 
The book sales of this past fall and winter were 
encouraging—with several notable successes at 
standard prices. According to Publishers’ 
Weekly, the spring book list shows a 14 per 
cent increase of titles. 

As seems to me, editors and publishers of all 
lines of reading between covers are now more 
open to the consideration of manuscripts than 
they have been within recent memory. This is 
not to say that they are not choosey, nor to 
say that the fall of writers’ rates in the popu- 
lar field and the threatened revision of book 
royalties have cheapened quality. Quite the 
contrary. Never have the strictures governing 
the acceptance of manuscripts been more se- 
vere. Never have the ideas of editors been more 
definite. The consumer of printed literature is 
not buying by rote; he is buying, now that he 
does buy, for the reason that he is sufficiently 


The Author & Journalist 


THE GOOD WORD FOR 1934 


Mr. Sabin is a well-known and successful 
author of fiction and professional critic. 


tempted, and the call is for the striking and 
original problem developed without lost mo- 
tion; a commodity worth the money of the 
buyer who has learned how to buy. 

Consequently, although we might say that 
the detective, the mystery, the Western, the 
sex life, or this, that, or another theme has the 
vogue, we should say, rather, that the salable 
manuscript is the plausible manuscript with 
the sustained interest of original creation. To 
be sure, that kind of fiction (or article, treatise, 
narrative, what-not) has always held the van- 
tage; but the trend today is most pronounced. 
Invention is demanded: invention of charac- 
ters, action, plot development, and of language 
—of language not the least. Let the manu- 
script be of yourself and of your live, creative 
self. This year 1934 is not a year for the smug 
and lazy writer—even the once established, 
once cock-sure but now ante-dated writer. In 
the late scramble a number of new names have 
starred in the prints. There will be others, 
placed by sheer merit. This is the good word 
for 1934. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


William Corcoran, the new editor of Adventure, 
Butterick Bldg., New York, writes: “Since coming 
here on January 2nd, I have been chiefly engaged 
acquainting myself with these new surroundings. 
Thus, a few weeks belated, I announce no news, but 
I wish to send a sort of greeting and pass a reas- 
surance. There will be no sweeping change of plan 
or policy; I am closely acquainted with Adventure 
and wholly in sympathy with its aims. The magazine 
will continue to want the best adventure fiction that 
can be found, and although our present publication of 
128 pages once per month precludes any heavy buy- 
ing for the present, I want to say that the doors are 
wide open, manuscripts are welcome, and every story 
that enters this shop will receive a reading and 
earnest consideration. We are entering, it seems, a 
splendid new era for every enterprise in the coun- 
try. I hope to see Adventure and all its firm old 
friends go on from here to prosperity and well-being.” 
Mr. Corcoran, it will be remembered, was formerly 
editor of Everybody's, a companion magazine to 
Adventure. 


Due to taking over The Police Gazette, Mrs. Merle 


W. Hersey, managing editor of the Merwil Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., will confine her editorial duties to that 
magazine and to Snappy Magazine. The other four 
magazines of the Merwil group will be edited by 
Miss Cecile F. Glasberg, formerly of Ramer Reviews. 
Police Gazette comes out twice monthly and has in- 
creased its size to 24 pages, adding some new fea- 
tures. Snappy Magazine is glad to consider snappy, 
rirsque stories submitted expressly for that publi- 
cation, in 2000 to 3500 word lengths. They should 
be submitted to Mrs. Hersey at 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York, the address of the other Merwil publi- 
cations, which are Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, Gay 
Parisienne, and La Paree Stories. The address of 
Police Gazette is 450 Sixth Ave., New York. Rates 
paid are 1/4 cent a word on publication. Mrs. Hersey 
also is bringing out a new magazine, the title not 
yet released, in the true-story field. Material is al- 
ready at hand for three issues. ; 

Wings, a poetry quarterly, has moved from 1135 
Anderson Ave. to Noonan Towers, 930 Ogden Ave.. 


New York. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS «+ 


« PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


MARCH, 1934 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenient form, the information of chief importance to - 


writers concerning 


periodical markets. Constant La gee is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. New pub- 


lications, changes of address, and changes of editorial I pole, are closely followed in preparing for each quarterly pub- 


lication. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employ 
10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; 


Q., quarterly, etc. 


means monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M-10, twice monthly, 
Numbers indicate preferred word limits. Acc. indicates 


payment on or reasonably soon after a vw Pub., payment on or after publication. First-class rates, around 5 


cents a word; good rates, an average a cent or 


better; fair rates, around % cent; low rates, under % cent. 


Editor’s name is given when aa. wtStow"™ indicates that delay in payment for material has been reported by 


contributors. 


To facilitate a geo in avoiding duplication of submissions to the same 
ndicating the publishing house under the banner of which -~ azine is issued. 


magazine is followed by 


S. indicates Street “a ious: Doubleday indicates Doubleday, Doran & 


Ss. & 
Publishers, Inc., etc. 


group of magazines, the name of 


& Co.; Mag. Pubs. icates Ma) 


LIST A 
General periodicals, standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at rates of about 
1 cent a word or better. 


Action Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, dramatic Western, adventure short- 
stories 3000 to 6000; novelettes 12,000 to 14,000; novels 25,000 
to 30,000. Occasional crime-detective stories. John F. Byrne. 
le up, Acc. 

Adventure, (Butterick) 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-15) Ad- 
venture short-stories 5000; limited market for novelettes. Wil- 
liam Corcoran. Good rates, Acc. 

Alibi, (Magazines, Inc.) 55 5th Av., New York. (M-15) De- 
tective-action short-stories up to 6000; novelettes 15,000 to 
25,000. Frank McNelis. Good rates, Acc. 

All Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Action detective short-stories with unusual settings and ‘‘men- 
ace’ up to 5000; novelettes 15,000 to 25,000. ‘‘Idea’”’ shorts. 
C. W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

All Story, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (W-15) Dra- 
matic, emotional love short-stories, heroine’s viewpoint, 4000 to 
7.000, novelettes up to 12,000; complete novels 25,000. Amita 
Fairgrieve. Good rates, Acc. (New writers, Pub. 

All Western, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
“Different,”’ Rage plotted Western short-stories 5000, novelettes 
little or no love interest. Special articles on 
Cc; Howse. Good rates, Acc. 

merican Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New 

yor (M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials, articles hased 

on personalities, articles of opinion from authoritative sources. 
N. Bl First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 730 Sth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays: serious and political 
atticles. short-stories, sketches, verse; high literary standard. 
Henry Hazlitt. Good rates, Acc. 

American Scholar, The, 145 W. 55th St., New York. (Q-50) 
Scholarly, non-technical articles on literature, art, science, eco- 
nomics. politics, education, etc.; brief accounts of scholarly 
scientific projects; annropriate long and short poems; no fic- 
tion. Wm. Allison Shimer, $5 to $50, Acc. 

Ardent Love, (Magazines, Inc.) 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Glamorous, dramatic love short-stories. sex touch, up to 
6000; novelettes, serials. Barbara Stone. Good rates, Acc. 

Argosy. (Munsev) 280 Broadway. New York. (W-10) Action 
fiction, all types except love or feminine lead, short-stories 1090 
to 7000, novelettes 10.000 to 20.000, serials up te 60.900 (install- 
ments of 10,09). prose fillers 100 to 400. Don W. Moore. 
rates, Acc. (New writers, 

Astounding Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Pseudo-scientific, fast-moving fiction, woman interest permitted. 
Short-stories un to 5500; novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. F. Orlin 
Tremaine, 1c, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly. 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Ee<avs, 
human-interest articles; eketches, short-stories, verse; high lit- 
erary standard. Ellery Sedgwick. Good rates, Acc. 


Ballyhoo, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) Hu- 
morous cartoons, gags. Norman Anthony. Good rates, Acc. 

Battle Aces, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) 
_— front air-war short-stories 5000. Harry Steeger. Ic, 

ce. 

Battle Birds ( 205 FE. 42d St., New York. (M-15) 
Air-war_ short-sto novelettes up to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger. lc up, Acc. 

Black Mask (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Action detective short-stories 5000 to 8000, novelettes up to 
15,000. Strong, convincing plot, with something more than crime 
and its solution for motivation; distinctive characterization, 
swift movement, virile action. Joseph Shaw. Good rates, Acc 

Bill Barnes, Air Adventurer. (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Air short-stories 3000 to 5000. 1c, Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Western, mystery, adventure short-stories, novelettes. True- 
experience contests. Donald Kennicott. 2c up, Acc. 

Breezy Stories and Y: s, 55 W. 3rd St., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, 2500 t » novelettes — to 15,000; light 
verse. Cashel Pomeroy. “Se. verse 25c line, 


Canadian Home Journal, 71_ Richmond St., - Toronto, 
(M-10) E222 up to S000, 4 to 6-part serials, articles ie 
interest, to Canadian women up to 2500. W. Dawson. Good 
ra 


Chatelaine, The, (MacLean) 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
ta 2000, short-stories 3500 to 5000, 2 to 4-part serials. Byrne 
Hope Sanders, lc up, Acc. 

Clues, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) Rapid-action 
detective fiction, horror and weird elements, woman interest. 
Short-stories up to 5500; novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. F. Orlin 
Tremaine. 1c, Acc. 

College Humor, 1301 Paramount Bldg., New York. (M-25) 
Youthful modern short-stories up to 5000, novelettes, serials, gen- 
eral and sport articles of college interest; sketches, jokes, 
humorous essays; gay verse, epigrams, art work. Robert W. 
Mickam. Good rates, verse about 50c line, Acc. 

College Life, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) Swift-mov- 
ing, realistic short-stories, collegiate background, sex interest, 

to 5000; short short-stories 1000, collegiate articles 1200, 
humorous 4 to 6 line verse, jokes, editorials 300. N. L. Pines, 
1%c up, verse 10 to 20c line, jokes 35 to 50c, Acc. 

Collier’s, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York (W-5) Short- 
stories up to S000, serials up to 60,000; articles on popular 
questions of the dav 3500 to 5000, editorials, short short-stories. 
Wm. L. Chenery. First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven. Conn. (M-10) Knights 
of Columbus publication. Articles on contemporary science, 
travel, sport. topics of general interest for men 2500 to 3500; 
action short-stories 5000, verse. John Donahue. 1 to 3c, Ace. 

Complete Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Adventure, mystery, detective short-stories. novelettes up to 
30,000, verse. E. C. Richards. Good rates, Acc 

Cosmopolitan, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave.. New York. (M-25) 
Short-stories to 6000; short-shorts 1000 to 1500: articles of 
national import. 2090 to 4000. Stocked up on serials, Harry 
Pavne Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowntrv Gentleman, (Curtis) Independence Sq. Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials, articles of interest 
and importance to agricultural world; articles for women 
readers; humorous sketches; jiokes: miscellany for boys’ and 
girls depts. Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Fast-action Western short-stories, modern elements nermitted, 
—— 5500; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. F. Orlin Tremaine. 
lc, Ace, 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Cluh. Detroit. Mich. (M-25) 
Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A. Hughes. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

Danger Trails. (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Fast-action thrilling adventure short-stories; juvenile tendency, 
5000 to 8000, = ieee serials up to 50,000. Eugene A. Clancy. 
1 and 1%c, A 

Daredevil rel (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) 
Western-front air-war short-stories 5000, novelettes 

Harry Steeger. 1c up, Acc. 

(Rutterick) 161 6th Ave.. New York. (M-10) Dra- 
matic, human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. Oscar Graeve. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, (Munsev) 280 Broadway, New 
York. (W-10) TNetective. crime, underworld. mystery short- 
stories 2000 to 8000, novelettes 12.000 to 20.000. serials, Fact 
stories of murder mysteries. Howard V. Bloomfield. Good rates, 
Ace. (New writers, Pub.) 

Dime Detective Magazine. (Popular) 205 FE. 42d St., New 
York. (2M-10) Mvstery and action short-stories 5000, emnha- 
sizing menace and horror; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger. 1c up, Acc. 

Dime Mystery Book, (Popular) 205 FE. 42d St.. New York. 
(M-10) wie” chills. horror. Novels 25.000 to 35.000: novel- 
ae 10,000; short-stories up to 5000. ‘Theos Terrill. 1c up, 

ce. 


Dime Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Western short-stories 2090 to 6000. novelettes 
10,000 to 18,000. Girl interest, realistic emotions, drama. Rog- 
ers Terrill. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
2M-15) Swift-moving mS ~ 2 short-stories 2500 to 

, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; true crime stories 300 to 2500; 
verse which te F £. Blackwell; Dorothy C. Hub- 
bard, associate. 
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Doc Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Action-adventure short-stories up to 6000, American 
heroes, any locale. John L. Nanovic. lc, Ace. 

Dream World, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) First person confession type short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Helen J. Day, 2c, Acc. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Short- 
stories up to 5000. James S. Warren. First-class rates, Acc. 
(Overstocked. } 

Esquire, 40 E. 34th St., New York. 
poigt articles on food, drink, sports; 
essays, sketches, short-stories, 1500 to 2500. 
Se, Acc. 

Eye-Opener, 402 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Jokes, jingles, cartoons, cartoon ideas. Jack Smalley, Carl 
Barks. $1 te $3, Acc. 


(M-50) Masculine view- 
humorous, sophisticated 
Arnold Gingrich. 


Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) Ar- 
ticles tor farm women of general and household interest; short- 
stories, short serials, verse. F. W. Beckman, Mng. Ed. lc up, 
Acc. 

Film Fun, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
quips, epigrams. Lester Grady. $1.50 to $2, Acc. 

Five Novels Monthly, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic novels 
18,000 to 20,000, strong love interest. F. A. McChesney. 1 to 
1%c, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
War short-stories up to 3000, short-shorts of interest to A. 

F. veterans. Jilustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Controversial 
articles, essays, short-stories. Henry Goddard Leach. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave.. New York. 
(Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, dramatic Western, adventure short- 
stories 3000 to 6000; novelettes 12,000 to 14,000; novels 25,000 
to 30,000. John F. Byrne. 1c up, Acc. 


(M-20) Jokes, 


Gay Book Magazine, 201 N Broad St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Skits; humorous verse; short-stories 1500 to 4000; articles of 
hilarious nature, smart sex interest; satires. Wm. H. Kofced. 
About lc, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Young love short-stories up to 6000, serials, verse 
3 to “ stanzas. Overstocked on articles. W. F. Bigelow. First- 
class rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. (M-40) Hu- 
man interest articles essays, short-stories 4000 to 7000, serials 
up to 60,000, verse; high literary standard. Lee F. Hartman. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South; short- 
stories 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 60,000; verse, children’s 
stories. F. P. Holland, 1%c up, photos $2 up, Acc. 

Home Magazine, The, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Domestic and love short-stories 3000 to 5000; short-shorts 
1000; articles on assignment. Good rates, Acc. 

Hooey, (Popular Mags., Inc.) Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-15) Sophisticated cartoons, ideas for cartoons, ‘ 
Smithson. Good rates, Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kan. 
(M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories about 1000, 
also 2500 to 5000, serials 20,000 to 50,000, verse, hints. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Articles expressing woman's viewpoint on social and economic 
problems, 1200 to 2000; controversial articles on business and 
professional women’s problems, business advancement; informa- 
tive and light articles; verse 2 to 5 stanzas. Winifred Willson, 
$10 to $35, verse $2 or $3, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles 3000 to 5000; short-stories 5000 to 7000, serials, 
short lyric verse. Loring A Schuler. First-class rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazine, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New 
York. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, melodramatic Western  short- 
stories 3000 to 6000; novelettes 12,000 to 14,000; novels 20,000 
to 25,000. John F. Byrne. le up, Acc. 

Liberty, (Macfadden) Lincoln Square, New York. (W-5) Ro- 
mantic, adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal, 1000 
to 5000, timely human-interest articles. Wm. Maurice Flynn. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) Humorous sketches 
up to 800. Geo. T. Eggleston. 5 to 8c, topical paragraphs, $2, 
Acc. 

Literary Digest, The, 354 4th Ave., New York. (W-10) Ar- 
ticles on national affairs, prepared on assignment only. Ar- 
thur S. Draper. Good rates, Acc. 

Lovers’ Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-15) First-person, emotional confession short-stories up to 
6000; serials, 3 to 5 parts 7000 to 10,000 per installment. 
lc, Acc. 

Love Novels, (Doubleday) Garden City, N. Y. (M-25) Glam- 
orous love short-stories, novelettes 15,000 to 20,000. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (W- 
15) Modern love short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes 6500; 2 
to 4-part serials, installments 5000 to 7000; verse up to 16 lines. 
Miss Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, (MacLean) 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M-10) Articles on Canadian subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. Napier 
Moore. Ic up, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New 
York. (M-15) Illustrated true detective and crime stories, out- 
standing serials, 6000 to 7000-word installments, John Shuttle- 
worth, 1%c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. 
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McCall’s Magazine, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M- 
10) General and household interests; short-stories 2500 to 7000, 
serials. Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True confession short-stories up to 5000; novelettes and 
serials by assignment. Lyon Mearson, 2c, Acc. 

Mystery Magazine, (Tower) 55 Sth Ave., New York (M-10) 
Romantic mystery, detective short-stories 3000 to 5000; novels; 
true stories, articles on assignment. Good rates, Acc. 


National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-50) Official journal National Geographic So- 
ciety. Authoritative human interest articles on geographic sub- 
jects with photos. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York (W-15) Short- 
stories, 400 to 2000; factual and biographical material up to 
2500, verse. Good rates, Acc. 

Nick Carter Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Detective-action short-stories up to 6000, detective heroes. 
John L. Nanovic. 1c, Acc. 


Operator No. 5, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) 
Detective fiction. Harry Steeger. 1c, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, The, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on fam‘ly relationships, child care, etc., 2500 to 3000. 
Clara Savage Littledale. 1c up, Acc.; jokes, pointers for par- 
ents, recipes, parental problems, $1, Pub 

Pennac, The, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. (M-25) Sport 
articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 1500. M. A. Kelly. 1%ec 
photos $1 up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Pete Rice Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Western action short-stories 2000 to 6000, old-time and 
modern. John L, Nanovic. 1c, Ace. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) Ar- 
ticles of interest to women 2500 to 3500: action, drama, prohlem 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. T. Von Ziekursch. First- 
class rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Railroad Stories, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Railroad (steam and electric) short-stories and novelettes 1500 
to 15,000. Query on sensational fact articles. Freeman H. Hub- 
bard. 1%c up, Acc. (New writers, Pub.) 

Ranch Romances, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(2-M-20) Western love short-stories 4000 to 9000; novels 30,- 
000 to 35,000, serials 60,000 to 70,000; fillers up to 500; verse. 
Fanny Ellsworth. ic, Acc. 

Real America, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-25) Articles 
treating of vital American problems, exposes of graft and cor- 
ruption, real facts ahout present-day conditions. Edwin Baird. 
Good rates, extra for photos, Acc. 

Redbook, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, complete novels, feature articles, short humor, 
cartoons. Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Romantic Confessions, (Fawcett) 529 S, 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) First person, confession love short-stories, serials up 
to 15,000. Good rates, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) Hu- 
man-interest articles on business and industry, travel sketches, 
humor, essays, short-stories 1500 to 2000. First-class rates, 

cc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 3000 to 5000, short- 
stories 5000 to 7000, serials up to 90,000; humorous verse, skits. 
Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35) Criti- 
cal and interpretative articles 1000 to ; short-stories up to 
5000; little verse. Alfred Dashiell. Good rates, Acc. 

Serenade, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Love 
short-stories up to 5000; short shorts 1000 to 1500; novels; 
articles on assignment. Ruth Raphael. Good rates, Acc. 

Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-10) 
Action detective short-stories 1500 to 6000, detective or police 
heroes. John L. Nanovic, 1c, Acc. 

Short Stories, (Doubleday) Garden City, New York. (2-M-25) 
Adventure and mystery short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000, complete novels, serials 25,000 to 60,000, out- 
door fillers 50 to 500. True adventures up to 1000. Harry E. 
Maule, Ed.; Dorothy MclIlwraith, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Smokehouse ont, (Popular Mags, Inc.) 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15) Sohee, wisecracks, cartoon sugges- 
tions, cartoons, epigrams, ballads, E. J. Smithson. Jokes $2 
up, verse 15c line, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(2M-15) Competitive sport short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 
up to 12,000 (query on serials, articles). Ronald Oliphant. Good 
rates, Acc 

Startling Detective Adventures, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M-15) True detective stories, solved cases, 
1000 to 5000, occasionally longer; serials 2 to 4 parts, 4000 to 
5000 each installment. hotos essential. John J. Green. 1%c 
up, photos $3 up, Acc. Submit synopsis first. 

Star Novels, (Doubleday) Garden City, N. Y. (M-25) Adven- 
ture and mystery short-stories, novelettes 15,000 to 20,000. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. 
Realistic, dramatic, colorful short-stories of the old West, girl 
interest; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, Harry Steeger. 1c up, Acc. 

Sweetheart Stories, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
lg Sentimental love short-stories 1500 to 5000. Good 
rates, Acc. 


Table Talk, 88 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Ia. (M) Love, ac- 
tion, mystery fiction 3000 to 15,000, with appeal to house- 
wives. Herbert Stamats. 1 to 2c, Accp. 

Top-Notch Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Outdoor adventure short-stories 3000 to 5500; novels and 
novelettes 12,000 to 25,000; short short-stories up to 2000; occa- 
sional fantastic adventure stories. F. Orlin Tremaine. Good 
rates, Acc. 
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True Confessions, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-10) First-person, confession short-stories up to 4500, 
serials up to 15, = — on marriage, divorce. (Overstocked 
on A 

rue Detective cece (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New 
eon (M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, 
under official by-line, 2000 to 7000, serials, installments of 6000 
to 7000. Send for detailed instructions and case cards. John 
Shuttleworth. 1%c up, photos $1 to $5, Acc. 

True Experiences, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Confession short-stories, serials. Good rates, Acc. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) True, confessional, first-person — stories 1000 to 8000, 
true-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c Acc. 

True Story Magazine, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, se- 
— 25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c; jokes, $2 up, 

ce. 


Vanity Fair, (Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Satirical articles, essays on modern life dealing chiefly with per- 
sonalities, politics, drama, sport, etc., up to 2000; short short- 
stories, unusual and rare photos of living celebrities. F. W. 
Crowninshield. Good rates, Acc. 

Vogue, (Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M-35) Ar- 
ticles on modes, travel; fashionable life angles, society photos. 
Edna W. Chase, $50 to $150 per article, Acc. 


War Birds, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Western front air-war short-stories 3000 to 5000, novelettes 
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15,000 to 25,000; no first-person material. C. W. Mowre. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Western Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Clean, romantic Western love short-stories 5000; nov- 
elettes 15,000 to 25,000; true features; western verse. Carson 
W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Western short-stories up to 5000; complete novels 25,- 
000; serials up to 80,000, 12,000-word installments; verse which 
tells a story. (Query on serials.) F. E. Blackwell; Dorothy C. 
Hubbard, associate. Good rates, Acc. 

Whiz Bang, (Popular Mags, Inc.) 529 S 7th St., Minneseess. 
Minn. (M-15) Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural editorials, bal- 
lads up to 64 lines, cartoon suggestions. E. J. Smithson. Jokes 
$2 up, verse 15c line, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (W- 
15) Typical “‘Wild West’ short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000. Ronald Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Complete war-air novels of the Western front 18,000 to 25,000. 
John F. Byrne. lc up, Ace. 

Woman's Home Companion, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Woman's and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s World, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) Arti- 
cles on women’s interests, 1000 to 2000; short-stories 1500 to 
5500, serials 40,000 to 50,000, short verse. Florence Brobeck. 
Good rates, Acc. 


LIST B 


General periodicals which (a) pay on publication, or (b) pay less than 1 cent a word, or (c) are chronically overstocked, or 
(d) offer a very limited market, or (e) concerning which our information is indefinite. 


Abbott’s Weekly & Illustrated News, 3435 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago. (W-5) ae short-stories 1500 to 3000, features. 
Henry Brown. wc, -ub. 

All America Sports Magazine, Madison Squ. Garden Arcade, 
New York. (M-20) Short-stories, articles on sports, boxing, 
wrestling, baseball, football, etc. Nat Fleischer. '%c, Pub. 

Amazing Stories, (Teck) 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
also Amazing Stories page? (Q-50). Short-stories based on 
correct science 5900 to 20,000, novelettes 20,000 to 50,000. 
T. O'Conor Sloane, Ph.D. Mec, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Beauty, 152 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on beauty 100U. Henrietta Helston. 1c, Pub. 
American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M-15) 
Short articles on domestic science 2000 to 3000, essays 1000 to 
2500, short stories 1000 to 3000. lc up, Acc. 

American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 212 5th Ave., New 
York. (W-15) Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, 
short-stories of American Jewish life, novelettes. Louis Ritten- 
berg. “%c up, photos $1 up, Pub. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Closed market. J. T. Winterich. 

American Review, The, 218 Madison Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Reviews, comment. No poetry or fiction. Prefers query. Seward 
Collins. le, Pub. 

American Spectator, The, 12 E. 41st St., New York. (M-10) 
Literary comment, reviews, by invitation only. Rates not stated. 

American Weekly, The, 235 E. 45th St., New York. (W) 
Distributed with Hearst newspapers. Not in the market. 

Arcadian Life, Route 4, Sulphur Springs, Tex. (M-10) Short 
folklore material, pastoral slant. O. E. Rayburn. %c to Me, 
Pub.; prizes for poems, 

Asia, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Interpretative articles 
on oriental life, politics, art, culture, exploration and thought, 
Russia included. Richard J. Walsh. Fair rates, Acc. 


Bandwagon, The, Insurance Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. (M- 
15) Sophisticated sketches, verse, cartoons; short short-stories. 
Martin Heflin. Ae up, verse $2 up, cartoons, unusual photos 


$1.50 to $5, Pub 
Bedtime Stories, (Nuregel) 145 W. 45th St., New York. 
Henry Marcus. Low rates, Pub. 


(M-25) Sex short-stories. 
Best Detective Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 


(M-20) Not in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 

Big-Book Western Magazine, (Two-Books Mags.) 80 Laf- 
ayette St., New York. (Q-15) Complete Western novels 40,000 
to 75,000. Will consider serial rights to published books. Carl 
F. Happel. Fair rates, Acc. 

Black Bat Detective Mysteries, 103 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Detective mystery fiction. Percy Waxman. Varying 
rates, Acc. or Pub. 

Black Book (Newsstand Pubs.), 
(M-10) Detective novelettes 22- 25,000 only, 
lc, Pub. 

Blah, 216 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., St. Paul, 
Snappy cartoons, jokes, ee jingles, ballads. 
Bargy. Indefinite rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

B’nai B’rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, O. (M) 
Jewish articles, essays, short-stories up to 3000; interviews. 
Alfred M. Cohen. lc up, Pub. 

Bridge Forum, 104 5th Ave., New York (M-25) News items 
on contract bridge activities, articles on unusual angles of the 
game, jokes. Gene Clifford. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Bridge World, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Bridge 
miscellany. No payment. 

Broadway and Hollywood ‘‘Movies,’”” 1450 Broadway, New 
York. (M-10) Humorous drawings, with or without gags. Wal- 
ter W. Hubbard. Fair rates, Pub. 

Broadway Tattler, 7 W. 22 2nd St., New York. (W) Gags, 
‘inside’ stories of theatrical, society, business worlds, racy 
line cartoons. Low rates, Acc. 


60 Murray St., New York. 
Martin Goodman. 


Minn. (M) 
Raymond 


Bronzeman, The, 65 E. 35th St., Chicago. (M-10) Negro in- 
terests. Love, domestic short-stories 2500 to 3000; articles 1200 
to 1500; verse 16 to 20 lines. Verry C. Thompson. $5 to $10 
per story, verse %c word, Pub. (Slow.) 


Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-iU) Articles on Canadian topics up to 30U0, short-stories up 
to 5000. Joseph Lister Kutledge. Up to le, Acc. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
phisticated, humorous articles, essays 1500 to 2000. 
Weaver. Indefinite rates. (Overstocked.) 

Clown Magazine, Emaus, Pa. (M-10) Slapstick, humorous 
short shorts, essays, dialogues, cartoons. No jokes or pouetry. 

Rodale. Indennite rates. 

Collegiate Digest, 114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. (M) 
Clever articles, short-stories 1500, college interest, very little 
sex, illustrations. Frederick J. Noer. Indefinite rates. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Not in the market. V. V. 
Detwiler. 

Common Sense, 315 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) Factual- 
economic, political articles with social implications 1500 to 
3000. Fact items, fillers. A. M. Bingham. No payment. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, (leck) 222 W. 39th St., 
New York. (M-25) Detective short-stories 1U0U to 8UUU, novels 
— to 75,000, true tales of detective work 100U to 2500. Me, 

ub. 

Complete Unde:world Novelettes, (Carwood) 551 Sth Ave., 
New York. (Q-25) Detective-crime, mystery novelettes 15,000 
to 30,000. J. Lhomas Wood. Mec up, Pub. 

Complete Western Book, (Newsstand Pubs.) 60 Murray St., 
New York. (M-15) Western short-stories 3000 to 7UUU0; novels 
50,000 to 60, — submit synopsis first. Martin Goodman, ic, 
novels, $500, 

Conflict, Pion 101 Park Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
Adventure short-stories 3000 to 5000; Western novels 50,000; 
action-detective novelettes 20,000. Frederick Gardner. Yc, novels 
$200 up, Pub. 

Contact, (Adventure House) 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M- 
15) Air-war short-stories 5000 to 8000. George Bruce. Indefi- 
nite rates, Pub, 

Cupid’s Capers, (Nuregel) 145 W. 45th St., New York. 
(M-25) Sex short-stories. Henry Marcus. Low rates, Pub. 

Current History, 229 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Authori- 
tative articles on political, economic, social, cultural events, de- 
velopments in America and abroad, 3000 to 4000. 2c up, Pub. 


Detective, (Delo) Suite 2311, 41 E. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Detective short-stories; novelettes up to 10,000. J. J. Harvey. 
Y%c up, Pub. 

Economic Forum, 66 W. 12th St., New York. (Q-50) Articles 
on economic, political, sociological current problems; possibl 
verse; photos of economic conditions. Joseph Mead; Wm. McC. 
Martin, Jr. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Every Woman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Bi-M-10) 


(M-25) So- 
. Wm. R. 


Articles, short- 


stories, novelettes of interest to women. Paul L. Epstein. 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 
Family Circle, 400 Madison ae New York. (W-free) 


Not in the ma H. Evans 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordonsmith. $4 col- 
umn, Pub. 

Flying Aces, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-15) 
Air and air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000; novelettes 10,000 
20,000; meaty fact articles, dramatically told, principally of m 
ern aviation, 500 to 2500; modern and war photos; aviation 
jokes, cartoons, verse. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, photos $1 up, Pub, 

Fortune, 135 E. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Articles with in- 
dustrial tie-up. 75% staff-written but encourages contributions. 
Original Mss. or source material purchased. 3c up, Pub. 


Gang World, (Newsstand Pubs.) 60 Murray St., New York. 
(M- crime short-stories, novelettes. Martin Good- 
man. lc, Pub. 
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—t, Parisienne, (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New Y 
, isque short-stories, French locale, 2000 to 3500. oy 
ile F. Glasberg. %c, Pub. 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love and 
action short-stories small- ons home-woman appeal, 3000 to 

Marion White. P 

Golden Book, 233 4th i New York. (M-25) Reprints, 
translations of stories of exceptional literary merit, fillers. 
Joseph Anthony. Ic, Pub. 

Good Stories, Augusta, Maine. 
G. M. Lord. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Wiiliamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, adventure, 
mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000 to 4500; id, strange pic- 
tures, brief text; household articles, short illustrated articles 
for women’s and children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. $2.50 to 
$5 per short-story, articles $1 to $3, photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Light, 
humurous artucles on social phases. Does not encourage contri- 
butuons. Arthur H. Samuels. indetinite rates, Acc. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
(M-5) Articles of iiterest to “=e: and rural housewives, 
verse; short-stories up to _= A. Weishaar. % to lc, verse 
1Uc line, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 

Honeymoon Stories, 39 W. 67th St., New York. (M-15) So- 
phisticated honeymoon stories with tinge of romance, love, and 
glamor, no sex, 2000 to Honeymoons of world celebrities, 
names disguised. Patricia Rogers. Y%c, Pub. (Slow.) 

Hound & Horn, The, 545 Sth Ave., New Pt Se (Q-50) Lit- 
erary-critical short-stories, to 5000; poetry. Prose, 

.5U page; poetry $5 page, Pub. 

International Detective Magazine, 247 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Detective short-stories, novelettes; fillers. Robert 
Ament. ec, Acc. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (M-15) Jokes, epigrams, 
humuruus short-stories, articles up to 500, verse, drawings. 
Jack Shuttleworth. 3 to 6c, jokes and paragraphs $2 to $5, 
oe $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous ideas $3 to $15, 


(M-5) Not in the market. 


Knowledge, 111 E. 15th St., New York. (M-25) Popular sci- 
enune articles. Dagovert LD. Runes, Yc up, Pub. 

La Paree Stories, (Merwil) 480 New York, 
(M) Kisyue short-stories, French locale, 3500; 
stories 5UU0 to Miss Cecile F. Glasberg. Ko P 

Living Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) ae 
tions and reprints oniy, Quincy Howe. 

Lone Eagle, The, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Thrilling air stories. Bruce McAlester. %c up, Pub. 

Love Adventures, (Clayton) 799 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Sophisticated love short-stories 2000 to 4000; novelettes 12,500 
to 15,000; 2-part serials 20,000; verse; skits. 1c, verse 25c 
line, jokes $1, epigrams 50c, Pub. 

Love Fiction Monthly, (Periodical House) 56 W. 45th St., 
New York. (M-1U) Glamorous love short-stories. Mrs. Rose 
Wyn. Low rates, Pub. 

Love Revels, (Forward Pubs.) 53 Park PL, f mad York. (M- 35) 
Sexy love short-stories up to 3300. Frank Armer. ‘ec, jokes 
and verse $1 up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Mayfair, (MacLean) 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-25) ociety, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. 
J. Herbert Hodgins. ic, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (Q-$1) 
ewish short-stories, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poetry. 
enry Hurwitz. lc up, Pub. 

Modern Psychologist, The, 33 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles, essays on psychology in all phases up to . Dago- 
bert UD. Runes, Indennite rates, Pub. 

Modern Thinker, The, 33 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) 
Timely, controversial articles 2500 to 3500. Dr. Dagobert D. 
Runes. % to lc, Pub. 

Mystery League, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) Mystery 
and detective short stories 6000 to 12,000; novels 65,000 or 
longer. Ellery Queen. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Mystery Novels Magazine, (Doubleday) Garden 
(Q-25) Detective, mystery novels, by arrangemen' 


National Home Shoumiiy, Bannatyne and eet Sts., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 1 to 4000. Fair 
rates, Pub. 

Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W-15) oy com- 
ment, largely staff written. Articles 1200 to 2400. lc, 

National 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. Lim- 
ited market. "Mitchell Chapple. Indefinite rates, b. 

New Outlook, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) Timely 
articles, 3000, ge on assignment. Alfred E. Smith; Francis 
Walton, Mng. ood rates, Pub. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 2ist St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 1500 to 
2500, sketches of character background 1000, exceptional verse. 
Bruce Bliven. Varying rates, Pub. 

1933: A Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (3 
yearly—S0O) Advance-guard short-stories, essays, verse. One- 
act plays; scenes from plays. J. Louis Stoll. No payment. 

orth American Review, 587 ‘sth Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Clever, authoritative informative articles up to 4000, unstereo- 
typed short-stories, occasional verse. Wm. A. DeWitt. Low 
rates, Pub. 

Nudist, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M) Articles and 
news on nudist activities. Rates not stated. 

Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Occult 
facts, philosophy, true occult and psychic experiences. Effa E. 

nelson. No payment. 

gg ty, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 poco New 
York. (M-15) Short-stories, articles, poetry; negro life and 
problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 

Opinion, 122 E. 42nd St., Png York. (M-25) Articles 2500 to 
3000, short-stories 2000 to 3000, Jewish interest. James Water- 
man Wise. Ic, 


The Author > Journalist 


Our Army, 160 Jay St., _Pesttive, N. Y. (M-25) Stimulating 
omen military articles, short-stories 1000 to 1200, jokes, 
cartoons, army background. G. A. Harter. Up to Sic. Bu Bub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Bonen. (M-10) Ani- 
mal welfare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines. Guy Rich- 
ardson. 4c up, poems $1 up, Acc. 

Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine, 502 H. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles. (M-25) Articles, Western interest, short- 
stories, verse. Arthur H. Chamberlain. Indefinite rates. 


(Shade) 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. 
Hort- -stories, Parisian slant, up to 3000. Pierre 
Dumont. Me, 

Paris Nights, a 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Sexy short- eee. Paris background, up to 3000, Pierre Du- 
mont. ¥%ec, Pub. 

Pep Stories (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Risque short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials 6000 to 10,000. Miss 
Cecile F. Glasberg. Yc, Pub. 

Phantom Detective, The, (Standard Mags.), 570 7th Ave., 
New York. (M-10) Tstauben detective, crime, gangster, racke- 
teer short-stories 4000 to Harvey Burns. 4c up, Acc. 

Plain Talk, 1003 K. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M-25) 
Articles on public affairs 1000 to 3500; torials 500 to 1000; 
verse; fact items, fillers up to 200. Morris A. Bealle. 4 to lc, 


ice Gaze’ 450 6th Ave., New York. (Bi-W-15) Sport 
Pes underworld stories with strong girl interest up to 2000. 
Mrs. Merle W. Hersey. ic, Pub. 

Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Psychological 
or inspirational articles, business articles, sonal experiences; 
sport ae stories. Miss Eldora Field. arying rates, Pub. 

ow. 


Rangeland Love Stories, (Clayton) 799 Broadway, New York, 
(M-20) Western fiction, major love interest. Short-stories 2500 
to 6000, novelettes 25,000; two-part stories 30,000 to 35,000; 
three-part stories up to 40,000; verse up to 32 lines. W. M. 
Clayton. lc, Pub. 

Real Detective, 1301 Paramount Bldg., New York. (M-25) 
True crime stories; mystery short-stories 

0 00: novelettes 25,000. West F. Peterson. 1% to 2c, 
$2 to $3, Pub. 

Review of 233 4th New York. (24-35) 
on politics, economics, national problems, travel. Al 


2c up, Pub. 
Rexall Magazine, The, 43 Leon St., Boston. (M) Marguerite 
Wettlin. Not in the market. 
Romantic Love Secrets, (Graham Pubs.) 60 Murray St., New 
York. (M) Love short-stories 3500 to 8000; novelettes 15,000; 
novels 30,000. Miss Mary Gnaedinger. %c up, Pub. 


Scholastic, The, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (W-10) Articles 
on current topics 500 to 1500, for high-school classes. Maurice 
R. Robinson. 1c, Pub, 

Secret Agent ‘‘X’’, (Periodical House) 56 W. 45th St., New 
York. (M-10) Detective short-stories, novelettes up to 10,000, 
sinister note. Rose Wyn. Low rates, Pub. 

Sentinel, The, 511 S. Sangamon St., Chicago. (W) Short- 
eetine Jewish theme, 1200 to 1500. Louis S. Berlin. $6 a story, 

cc. 

145 W. 45th St., New York. (M) Articles on sex, hy- 
giene, etc. Rates not at hand. 

Sexology, 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25) Scientific 
articles on sex hygiene, education, etc. David M. Keller, M.D. 
Indefinite rates. 

Sex Science, 1482 Broadway, eal York. (M) Articles on sex, 
sex hygiene, etc. Rates not at ha 

Sky Birds, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. "hits St., New York. (M-10) 
Air and air-war short-stories 5000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 


20,000, A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Sky Fighters, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New_York. 
(M-10) hrilling air-war short-stories, novelettes. Edward 
McRae. %c up, Acc, 

Snappy Magazine, (Merwil) 480 sao on Ave., New York. 
(M) Snappy, risque stories 2000 to . Mrs. Merle W. 


Hersey. Yc, Pub. 

Spicy Detective Stories, (Modern) 53 Park Place, New York. 
(M) Action detective fiction up to 12,000, with thrills, suspense, 
sex elements. ¥% to lc, Acc. 

Spicy Stories, (Merwil) 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Risque short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials 6000 to 10,000. 
Miss Cecile F. Glasberg. ¥%c, Pub. 

Spur, The, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Articles on 
sport, travel, art, personalities, usually on assignment. H. S. 
Adams. Rates not stated. 

Squadron, (Adventure House) 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-15) Air-war short-stories 5000 to 8000. George Bruce. In- 


definite rates, Pub. 
The, Washington, D. C. (W) Articles on 


Stars and Stri 
soldiers’ interests. oO payment. 

Scandals, (Delo) 41 E. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Love 
short-stories with sex angle 2500 up, novelettes 10,000. J. J. 
Harvey. %c up, Pub. 

Stolen Sweets, (Nuregel) 145 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Sex short-stories. Henry Marcus. Low rates, Pub. 

Story, 20 E. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Distinctive short- 
stories. Whit Burnett, Martha Foley. Nominal rates, Pub. 

Story Journal, The, 721 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (Bi-W-5) 
pevease mystery, Western, love short-stories up to 5000. 
George F. Meeter. %c, 30 days after Pub. 

Super Detective Stories, (Super) 60 Murray St., New York. 
(M-10) Detective short-stories, novelettes upto 15,000; exotic, 
unusual, thrilling plots. Frank Armer. % to 2c, Acc. 

Sure-Fire Screen Stories, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Staff-written fictionized screen stories. 


Tattle Tales. (Nuregel) 145 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Sex short-stories. Henry Marcus. Low rates, Pub. 
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Ten Detective Aces, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic detective, mystery short-stories, sinister note, 
woman interest welcome, 3000 to '5000; short shorts 1500 to 
df noveletes 10,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, short shorts $25, 

ub. 


10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Iconoclastic, 
frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, playlets. Harry 
Stephen Keeler, $6 a story, Pub. (Slow.) 

Thrilling Adventures, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New 
York. (M-15) Action short-stories up to 8000; novelettes 12,000; 
novels up to 20, Foreign locales; American heroes; occa- 
sional pseudo-scientific; no woman interest. J. S. Williams; 
Leo J. Margulies, Ed. Director. #%c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Detective, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Action-detective short-stories up to 8000; novel- 
ettes 10,000; novels 20,000. Harvey Burns; Leo J. Margulies, 
Ed. Director. 4c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Love Magazine, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., 
New York. (M-10) Throbbing love short-stories up to 8000, 
novelettes 10,000; novels 20,000, girls’ viewpoint. Dorothy 
Sands; Leo J. Margulies, Ed. Director, %4c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New 
York. (M-15) Romantic action Western short-stories 4000 to 
ages 4 novelettes 10,000; novels 20,000. J. Margulies. %c 
up, Acc. 

ee! Western, (Standard Mags.) 570 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-15) ction-packed thrilling estern short-stories 5000 to 
7000; novelettes 10,000; novels 20,000. No love interest. Leo 
J. Margulies. %c up, Acc. 

Time, 135 KE. 42d St., New York. (W-15) News, all staff 
written; no market, unless for exceptional news. 

Today, 152 W. 42nd St., New York. (W-10) Political, eco- 
nomic articles 2000. Raymond Moley; Wm. C. Stewart, Mng. 
Ed. Varying rates, Pub. Prefers query. 

Town Topics, 3017 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. (M-25) 
Short-stories up to 6000; feature articles, home and garden, in- 
terior decorating, woman-interest articles, humor; poems. John 
G. Hartwig. Indefinite rates, Pub.; prizes for poems. 

Travel, 4 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated travel, 
exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000. Coburn Gilman. Ic, 
$1 to $3 per photo, 7 

Two-Books Detective Magazine, (Two-books Mags.) 80 Laf- 
ayette St., New York. (Q-15) Complete detective, mystery 
novels 40,000 to 75,000. Will consider serial rights to pub- 
lished books. Carl F. Happel. Fair rates, Acc. 

Underworld, (Carwood) 551 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, crime deduction, gangster short-stories 3500 to 5000, 
novelettes up to 15,000. J. Thomas W: Up to 1c, Pub. 
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U. S. Air Services, 727 Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. (M-25) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse. E N. 
Findley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, University, Va. 
(Q-75) Literary, scientific, political essays 3600 to 5000, occa- 
sional short-stories, verse 10 to 40 lines. Lambert Davis. $5 
page (350 words) verse 50c line, Pub. 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Super- 
natural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 
6000; verse up to 35 lines. Overstocked with serials. Farus- 
worth Wright. lc up, verse 25c line, Pub. 

West, (Doubleday) Garden City, New York. (M-20) Western 
short-stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 10-12,000, novels 20-25,000; 
romantic interest subordinate; verse up to 32 lines. Harry E. 
Maule, up. Acc. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, (Newsstand) 60 Murray St., 
New York. (M-15) Western short-stories, complete novels, 75,- 
000. Martin Goodman. Up to Ic, Pub. 


Western Trails, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th st., New York. (M- 

15) Western action short-stories with mystery slant and woman 
interest up to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 
to 2c, Pub. 
_ Westsider, The, 123 W. 79th St., New York. (M-10) Male 
interest, humorous, sophisticated short-stories 1000 to 2500, 
New York locale. Society, sophisticated articles, New York 
locale. Photos, illustrations. Joseph Carleton Beal. Indefinite 
rates, Acc. No payment for jokes or verse. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, (Teck) 222 
W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Western short-stories 1000 to 
8000, novels 40,000 to 75,000, articles up to 6000. %c, Pub. 

Wonder Stories, (Gernsback) 96 Park Place, New York. (M- 
25) Plausible, adventure short-stories based on new scientific 
theories and developments of the future 1000 to 100, H. 
Gernsback. %c to %c, Pub. Scientific fantasy poetry. 25¢ 
line. (Slow.) 

World Adventurer, The, (Fiction Guild) 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-15) Adventure short-stories 5000 to 7000; novelettes 
12,-18,000. Edgar Sisson, Robert S. Ament. %c, Acc. 

World Man Hunters, The (Fiction Guild) 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-15) Short-stories 3500 to 7000; novelettes 12,-15,000. 
Edgar Sisson, Robert S. Ament. %c, Acc. 

Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles on 
current political, literary, scientific, art subjects, 5000 to 6000. 
Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub, 


Zippy Stories, (Shade) 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Sexy short-stories about 3000. Pierre Dumont. %c, Pub. 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 


Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (M-10) Short stories of. suc- 
cess in farming under 1000. Livestock articles. S. R. Guard, lc, 
photos $2, Pub, 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (2M-5) Agricultural, livestock 
articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. 4 to lc up, 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles with photos 300 to . 
Overstocked on fiction and verse. Arthur H. Jenkins. First-class 
rates, “4? 

Hatch Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) Illustrated articles 
on cavesuntel selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. O. A. 
Hanke. % to 2c, Acc. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Miscellany on 
dairying interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, b. 

I Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., Des 
Momes, Ia. (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Talbot. Indefinite 
rates, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) Ohio ag- 
cleuitural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Indefinite rates, Pub. Cover 
photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Item, Sellersville, Pa. (M) Articles on poultry rais- 
ing, successful poultrymen, their establishments, equipment, ex- 
periences, etc., 500 to 2000. Good rates, Acc. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) Illustrated poultry 
articles 800 O. A. Hanke. Ic up, Pu 

Successfu) Farming, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agricultural mis- 
cellany. Kirk Fox. 1c up, Acc. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative ar- 
ticles on artique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Eaton Keyes. 
1% to 2c, Pub. 

Camera, ™~ 636 S. Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-25) Prac- 
tical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cinematog- 
raphy 200 to 2000. No poetry. Frank V. Chambers. %c, Acc. 

Photo Miniature, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-40) Monographs 
on particular phases of photography 12,000 to 15,000. joke A. 
Tennant, $50 each, Acc. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, TRANSPORTATION, 
HIGHWAYS 


A. A. A. Travel, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, 
D. C. Touring or travel articles, motor, plane, or water, 1500 to 
1800; poems. Verva I. Hainer, 1%c, verse 3 to Sc line, photos 
$3 to $5, Acc. 

Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) News and 
features on the aviation industry, aeronautical engineering, mili- 
tary aeronautics, air travel, etc. Geo. F. McLaughlin. %c up, 

ub. 

American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave., at 17th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Illustrated travel articles, vicinity of Washington, 
1800 to 2000; verse. Verva I. Hainer. 1c, Pub. 


Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) News, features 
on aviation activities, technical articles, photos. Edward P. 
Warner. Good rates, Pub. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Middletown, 
O. (M) Articles on construction, operation, use of roads 800 
to 1200. 1c, photos $1, Acc. 

Motorboat, 63 Beekman St., New York. (M-20) Articles of 
interest to practical boat owners, stories of actual cruises, etc, 
Gerald T. White; E. S. Nelson, Associate. % to 3c, Pub. 

Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles 
on use of Diesel engines in ships. data on performance, econ- 
omy of operation, 2000 to 3000. L. R. Ford. $10 page, Pub. 

National Waterways, Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. (M-35) 
River transportation features, 3000 to 5000, news, fillers, photos. 
John W. Black. 1c, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Popu- 
larized aviation, mechanics articles war experiences, true adven- 
tures 2500 to 3500; tact items, fillers 100 to 800. B. G. Davis, 
¥% to lc, Pub., photos extra. 

Power Boating, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M-25) Technical 
and semi-technical articles on boating subjects. J. G. Robinson. 
Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated 
fact articles on cruises, navigation, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. 
lc, photos $3, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Western Construction News and High s Builder, 114 San- 
some St., San Francisco, (M) Signed articles by civil engineers 
on Western subjects. A. Gilbert Darwin. Varying rates. 

Western Flying, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles. (M) 
Practical, helpful ‘‘how to” articles on aviation sales, service, 
production, or aircraft operation 100 to 2 Robert J. Pritch- 
ard. Up to lc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (w-) Spot 
news only, with illustrations. Special monthly section devoted 
2 ee marketing and advertising. S. Bernstein. lc, 


ub. 

American Salesman, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Material 97% staff-written, but buys occasional article. Query 
editor. lc, Pub: 

Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (M) Au- 
= bank management articles. Keith F. Warren. Ic 
up, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Authoritative 
financial articles 500 to 2500. Sherwin C. Badger. Indefinite 
rates, Acc. 

Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2d Bivd., Detroit. (M) Que 
editor on bank operating and management articles. Henry J. 
Boone. 2 to 3c, Acc. 

Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (W-20) Not in 
the market. Marc A. Rose. 

Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) Invites queries 
on business articles from Middle West. Howard R. Smith, Mng. 
Ed. Rates variable. (Overstocked. ) 
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Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Articles on general credit and financial problems. Chester H. 
McCall. ic, Pub. 

Executive Purchaser, The, 623 E. St. Clair Ave., Cleveland. 
(M-25) Articles dealing with purchasing, purchasing practices 
and selected industrial topics 1000 to 3500. Donald Hogate. 
Yac up, Acc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) New de- 
velopments in business and tinance—management, selling, mer- 
chandising, accounimg, etc., 1500 to 2000. Seldom buys from 
outside writers. b. C. Forbes. Good rates, Acc. 

How To Sell, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) The National Maga- 
zine of Direct Selling. Articles on direct selling 200 to 800. 
Fiction, 15UU0 to 2UUU, action, detective, love stories, no sales- 
men characters. Frank Gruber. Articles 4% to 4c, fiction, 1 to 
2c, Pub. 

Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-5) 
Illustrated interviews with and stories about people 
in direct selling. Martin k, Siegel. % to ic, photos $1, Pub. 

Industrial Relations, 844 Kush St., Chicago. (M-50) Authentic 
articles dealing with study of the economy, law, theory, practice 
and statistics of the employer-employee relation. Invites queries. 
A. D. Cioud. le up, Pub. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H. N. W., Washington, D. 
C. (M-25) Business articles 25u0. Thorpe, kd.; J. W. 
Bishop, Mng. Ea. Good rates, Acc. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) __Inter- 
views with big business men, with a sales angle; with suc- 
cessiul salesmen, sales /Mmauagers and distributors, accompanied 
by photo. Articles on “‘how”’ of selling. Ray O. Wiker. 1 to 
2c, Acc. 

Postage and Mailbag, 200 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Direct- 
mail advertising artices. John Howie Wright. 1c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) (Also 
Printers’ Ink Monthiy-25) Advertising and business articles. 
G. A. Nichols, kd.; C. B. Larrabee, Mug. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Rand McNally Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-5U) Short technical articles trom banker’s standpoint, preter- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M) Ar- 
ticles on marketing, national scope, signed by executives. Buys 
little. Raymond Bail. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 274 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 to 2000. J. C. 
Young. Ic, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) Elec- 
trical advertising, outdoor advertising and sign articles, illus- 
trated, 1000 to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley. Yc, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, Milwaukee, Wis. (Chicago Office, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave.) (M) Inspirational articles 1000 to 3000; human- 
interest short-stories 3000 to 5000; editorials on direct selling 
800; short fact items, news pertinent to field 100 to 1000. B. C 
Bean, Yc up, Acc. 

System and Business Management, 330 W. 42d St., New 
York (M-35) Articles about business, profit-making ideas. 
Norman C. Firth. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Q) Articles 
on industrial problems of interest to foremen, executives, 1000 
to 2500; interviews i000 to 2500. D. C. Vandercook. lc up, Acc. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francisco. (M-20) 
Buys material only on special assignment. Douglas G. Mc- 
Phee. lc, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, HOME 
DECORATING 


American Home, The, 244 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Practicai articles pertaining to home, interior decoration, build- 
ing, gardening, recipes, 12UU to 1500. Mrs. Jean Austin. Indefi- 
nite rates, Pub. 

Arts and Decoration. (Hanrahan) 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Artucles, photos, drawings describing distinctive 
homes; the arts, entertainment. Decorating and furnishing 
merchandise news. tu 2c, Acc. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., 
(M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500. 
Peterson. 2c up, usual photo rates, Acc. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Arti- 
cles on home building, improvement, gardening, farming, general 
features, 2500, mostly staff written. Tom Cathcart. Good rates, 

cc. 

Country Life, 244 Madison Ave., New York (M-50) Illustrated 
gardening sport, interior decorating, country estate, travel arti- 
cles 1000 to 1500; good photos essential. R. T. Townsend. $50 
to $75 per article, Pub. 

Fine Arts, The, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-75) Ar- 
tticles on art, decoration, antiques, fine furniture 2000. Dr. Al- 
fred M. Frankfurter. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

House and Garden, (Nast) Lexington at 43d, New York. 
(M-35) Home decoration, landscape, architectural articles. Rich- 
ardson Wright. Ic up, Acc. 

House Beautiful combined with Home & Field, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on gardening, decoration, 
architecture up to 1500. Stewart Beach. 2%c, Acc. 

Modern Homes & Gardens, Builders Exch. Bldg., Cleveland, 
QO. (M-10) Articles on homes, iurnishings, etc., 1000 to 2000; 
short-stories ; occasional verse; photos of homes, interiors, etc. 
Ralph G. Hess. % to Ic, Pub. 

Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-10) Home-mak- 
ing, garden, vacation, outdoor articles, Western appeal, 1000 to 
1500. Buys chiefly from Western writers. Lou F. Richardson; 
Genevieve A. Callahan. lc up, verse 25c line, fillers $1, Pub. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Elmer T. 


Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (2M-50) 
Not in the market. H. J. Whigham. 
EDUCATIONAL 
American School Board Journal, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. (M-35) School administrative articles 500 to 5000. 
Photos of children in school activities, new school buildings. 
Wm. C. Bruce, 4% to %c, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


Grade Teacher, The, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Class- 
room helps. Florence Hale. %c up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Vocational articles. John J. Metz, %c, 
news Mc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Instructor, The, 514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, New York (M- 
25) Educational articles for elementary schools 1800, educational 
juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, school plays. Good rates, 

ce. 

Journal of Education, 6 Park St., Boston. (2M-20 
and articles of class-room experience 1000 to 20U0. 
Lay. $5 to $10 per story, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Educatioral articles on home economics for teachers 1500 to 
200U. Jessie A. Knox. Ye, Pub 

School Activities, Topeka, Kans. (M-20) Articles on high- 
school extra-cuiricular activities 1000, one-act plays for school 
use, stunts, money-making plans. Material for Parent-Teacher 
programs, good-will projects for schools. C. R. Van Nice. 
% to 

School Management, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
word departmental items. $1 each, Pub. 

School News and Practical Educator, Taylorville, Ill. (M-20) 
Practical articles for grade teachers 1800 to 2200. Mrs. C. M. 
Parker. Low rates, Pub. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Arena and Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M- 
aN Health, hygiene, exercise, diet, boxing articles. Up to lc, 

ub. 

Forecast, 6 E, 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific discus- 
sion of nutrition, child traiming; news articles on food and 
— progress 2000 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1 to 1%ec, 

cc. 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Health and medical articles and stories for the layman. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein. le up, Pub. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 450 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Anti-tuberculosis articles, short- -stories, experience articles irom 
tuberculosis patients. Vhilip P. Jacobs. Low rates, Acc. 
_.Modern Medicine, 84 5S. 10th St., Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Terse, crisp, vivid news abstracts of medical subjects; photos, 
illustrations of medical interest. Justus J. Schifferes, M. A. 
Ye up, photos $3, Pub. 

Physical Culture, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Health articles, self-told adventures in health. Carl Eas- 
ton Williams. Good rates, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-35) Articles on nursing, hospital, public health subjects 800 
to 3200. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to lc, Pub. 


vel R. 


(M-20) 200- 


MUSICAL 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics 150 to 2000. James Francis 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Metronome, 113 W. 37th St., New York. (M-25) Instructive 
articles on playing musicai instruments, organizing orchestras, 
etc., 1000 to 1500, lc, Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2M-20) Music 
articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Indefinite rates. 

Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (W-15) Infor- 
mational articles of interest to musicians. Leonard Liebling. 
lc, Pub. 

Musician, The, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Not in 
the market. Paul Kempf. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) Mu- 
sical ~~? history articles. Carl Engel. Rates according 
to value, Pu 

RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (M- 
10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, short short-stories 
1200 to 1600, verse 2 or 3 stanzas, news of significant Bible- 
class activities 100. Lucius H. Bugbee. % to lc, verse $3 to $10, 
photus $2.50 up, Ace. (Overstocked. ) 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short-stories of 
religious tone, articles on topics of the day 3000, religious poems 
not over 16 lines. Juvenile adventure short-stories, serials, re- 
ligious but not preachy. Rev. Eugene P. Burke, C.S.C. $3 page, 
poems $5, Pub 

Canadi M The, 160 Crescent, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short-stories, Catholic atmosphere, 3000; 
no love stories‘ articles, Catholic interest, 1000 to 3000. Rev. 
J. L. Bergin, S.J. “ec, Acc. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York, (M-40) Scien- 
tific, historical, literary, art articles; short-stories 2500 to 4500; 
verse. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Christian Advocate, The, 150 Ave., New York. (W-10) Ar- 
ticles, miscellany 1500. James R. Joy. Low rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked, 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (M-20) 
Wholesome short-stories up to 2500, preferably 1500 to 1800, 
serials 8 to 10 short chapters, inspirational articles 1000 to 2000. 
Carlton M. Sherwood. %c, photos $1 to $2, one mo. after Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M) Religious, 
sociological articles; short-stories 1000 to 6000. Varying rates, 
Pub, (Overstocked. ) 

Church Business, Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. (Bi-M) 
Articles with or without illustrations on church plans, programs, 
etc., up to 800; religious fillers, jokes. Mary M. Cocke. About 
lc, jokes $1, Pub. - 

Churchman, The, 19 E. 47th St., New York. (2M-20) Liberal 
Christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, Litt. D. 
No payment. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Religious 
oe W. E. Gilroy, D.D. Indefinite rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. 
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Cradle Roll Home, The, 161 8th Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 
(Q) Articles for parents of children 150 to 800, 
fact items. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. %c, Acc. 

Good Business, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Articles on conducting business on 
constructive principles, 1000. 1c, Acc. 

Improvement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(M-20) Organ of Latterday Saints. Moral short-stories, feature 
articles, verse. H. R. Merrill; Elsie Talmadge Brandly. Yc, 
verse 12%c line, Pub. 

Living Church, The, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 
(W) Short illustrated articles on religious and social subjects, 
Episcopal viewpoint, 1000 to 2000. C. Morehouse. $1.50 col- 
umn, Acc. Religious verse, no payment. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co. 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult Sunday 
school work 1800 to 22.0; wholesome short-stories 1500 to 2000, 
serials up to 12 chapters, 1500 to 2000 each. Photos, upright. 
8x10, scenic, cee 3 interest. Guy P. Leavitt. “ec, photos $1 to 
$5, one mo. after Acc. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath- 
olic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Articles of Catholic interest 1500 to 2000, clever short-stories 
1000 to 3000: verse. Rev. Kieran P. Moran, C.M. lc, photos $1, 
Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Progress, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. (M-15) Solution of personal and world problems from 
standpoint of Christ teachings. Short-stories 1500 to 3500; 
articles 500 to 1500; poetry 4 to 16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 
le up, verse 25c line up, Acc. (Overstocked on verse.) 

Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. (Q-15) 
Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick J. Gielow, Jr. 
Yac, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., gar og my (W) Re- 
ligious articies, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. %c up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Articles for teachers in one-room rural Sunday-schools up to 
1200. Arthur M. Baker. Mec, Acc. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short-stories, short 
serials, on value of total abstinence. About $5 per 1500-word 
story, Pub. 

Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. (M 
& W) Christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 2500, religious 
— 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. 1c up, verse 25c line up, 
Acc. 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 11 E. 36th St., New York. (M) Radio 
fan miscellany. Indefinite rates. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-10) 
Actual experience stories, illustrated, on uses of central station 
electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred Shepperd. 1%c, Pub. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Everyday Science & Mechanics, (Gernsback) 100 Park Pl., 
New York. (M-15) Constructional articles up to 2000. H. Gerns- 
back. Y%c up, photos $2 up, Pub. (Slow.) 

Home Craftsman, The, 651 So. Ave., Plainfield, N. J. (Bi-M-10) 
‘‘How-to-make-it” articles of interest to home craftsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; biographical sketches, 
150. H. J. Hobbs, Assoc. Ed. 2c up, photos $3 up, Pub. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(M- 5) Exclusively a home workshop-homecraft magazine featur- 
ing ‘‘how-to-make-it”’ articles 500 to 1500. E. A. Weishaar. % 
to lc, photos or drawings $1 to $3, Acc. 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15) Popularly illustrated mechanical, sci- 
entific, adventure articles up to 2000, fact items with photos. 
William Kostka. Good rates, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Mechanics and Handicraft, (Standard) 570 7th Ave., New York. 
Popular science miscellany. 4c up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, . C. (M-35) 
Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. R. W. West- 
wood. 1 to 5c, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 

Popular Home Craft, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) 
Non-technical articles of interest to the home craftsmen—wood- 
— leathercraft, metalcraft. L. D. Perry. $8 page, Pub. 
Slow. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on scientific, mechanical, —— discoyeries; 
human interest and adventure elements, 1 to 20 photos, 300 to 
2500; fillers up to 250. L. K. Weber. 1 to 10c; photos $3 up, 
Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, labor- 
saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. lc up to 10c, photos $3 
up, Acc. 

Radio Art, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M-25) Material 
for radio artists, entertainers, business, continuity writers, pro- 
duction managers; brief professional news items. H. P. Brown. 
le up, Pub. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) Scien- 
tific, technical articles popularly presented, discoveries, inven- 
tions. O. D. Munn. Indefinite rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Short Wave Radio, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) Technical 
radio material on short wave receivers and transmitters, illus- 
trated, 1000 to 3000, Robert Herzberg. 1c, Pub. 

Tower Radio, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M) Radio 
fan material. Frederick James Smith. Good rates, Acc. 

Universal Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Model airplane construction articles. Rates not stated. 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


All Outdoors, Midway Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. (M) Camp- 
ing, hunting, fishing, trapping, etc., in comment, fact, and fic- 
tion. Shorts up to 2500, Western outdoors slant. Robert 
Kyle. up, Acc, 
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can Golfer, The —_ Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
one: ro Golf articles up to 1500. rantland Rice. Rates not 
stated. 

American Rifleman, The, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, 
ballistic articles, hunting stories, preferably 3500. Laurence J. 
Hathaway. About Ic, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Trapper, Plymouth, Calif. (M) Short fact stories on 
trapping 500 to 1500; short items 100 to 200; photos. N. E. 
Sharp. %c, Acc. or Pub. 

Atlantic Sportsman, Winston-Salem, N. C. (M-10) Articles 
with photos dealing with wild life and game fish up to 
hunting and fishing stories. A. G. Gordon. 50c to $6 per 
article, Acc. (Slow.) 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse. F. C. Lane. % to 1%c, Pub. ; 

Field and Stream, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, Shing. hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, 2500 to 3000. Ray P. Hollan le up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St. ‘ "Columbus O. (M-25) Fish- 
ing, hunting, fur-raising articles practical authorities: true 
Indian and frontier day stories 3060 V. Harding. 
to Mc, Ace. 

Golf instead, 425 Sth Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf arti- 
cles. A. W. Tillinghast. 2c, Pub. 

Menter-Tenden-Trepeer, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. Otto Kuech- 
ler. Indefinite rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) Hunting 
and fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor Life, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-25) Articles 
fishing, camping, tga and allied subjects 2000 to 2500, Harry 
McGuire. lc up, 

Pacific rte 550 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M) 
Outdoor, fishing, hunting, boating, canoeing, camping — 
500 to 1500; outdoor poetry up to 16 lines. John rol Piver, 
payment. 

Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods, 900 Phoenix 
Bldg., Minneapolis. (M-15) Not in the market. P. K. Whipple. 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) Articles 
on special aspects of amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, yacht 
socine. tennis, fishing, etc., 1500 to 2500. Indefinite rates, photos 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) Il- 
lustrated hunting, fishing, trapping experience stories 1500 to 

George A. Vogele, %4 to lc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Squash-Badminton, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Articles 
on squash, badminton; local activities; photos. Robert C. Hyn- 
son. Pub. 

Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Baltimore, Md. (M- 
35) Articles on sports, horse racing, football, baseball, etc., 1000 
to 5000, sport short-stories up to 5000; serials Nd to 20,000, 
especially racing fiction. Edgar G. Horn. “4c, Pub. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE, RADIO, “FAN” 
MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 1564 Broadway, New York; 25 Opera PI., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (W-15) Amusement articles on assignment only. 
A. C. Hartmann, E. E. Sugarman. Space rates, Pub. Does not 
pay for unsolicited news. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2M-10) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories, novelettes, fillers, on show people, theatri- 
cal business. Juhnny J. Kline. “ec, Pub. 

Hollywood Magazine, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Interviews on assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett. Lib- 
eral rates, Acc. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Movie fan material on assignment. Mary Burgum. Good rates, 

ce. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Articles on metion pictures and stars, usually on assignment. 
Laurence Red. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) Articles on 
motion pictures and stars, usually on assignment. Laurence 
Reid. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Mirror, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
10) Motion-picture fan material. Ernest V. Heyn. Rates not 
stated. 

New Movie Magazine, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Fan material by arrangement. Hugh Weir. Good rates, Acc. 


Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion picture 
articles; no fiction. Wm. T. Walsh. Good rates, Acc. 

Picture Play Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion-picture en- 
— usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Indefinite rates, 

cc. 

Radio Stars, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) Fan 
stories, lives of radio personalities up to 2000. Ernest V. Heyn. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Screen Book, (Fawcett) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Short news articles on popular screen favorites, usually on 
assignment. Carl A. Schroeder. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Screenland, 49 W. 45th St., New_York. (M-25) Motion-picture 
feature articles. Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-10) Authentic articles of interest to movie fans, usually on 
assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Shadoplay, 221 W. 57th St., aon York. (M-10) Motion-pic- 
ture material; no fiction. Wm. T. Walsh. Good rates, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York; 2 Lad- 
broke Rd., London. W. 11, England. (M-50) Theatrical articles 
1800 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs, 2c, Pub. 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New rom. | es Theatrical ar- 
ticles, news, Sidne Silverman. Space 


\ 
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TRADE JOURNALS—MISCELLANEOUS 


American Artisan, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill, (M) Mer- 
chandising articles with illustrations on experiences of men in 
warm-air heating and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder, $3.50 to 
$10 page, including art. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (M-10) 
Short success stories; baking innovations; examples of good 
merchandising. 

American Builder and Building 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
ee. (M) Articles on activities o "home- building contractors. 

. Johnson. $10 page, Pub. 

chee Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. (M) 
Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert R. Mayes. 
High rates, Acc. 

American Hairdresser, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M) Trade 
News. lc, Pub. 

American Hatter, Haberdasher and Glotter, 1225 Broadway, 
sy Age Trade miscellany. R. C. Boehm. % to lc, photos 

Pub. 

American ———w 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-W) 
aone one — of lumber and building materials industry. 

A. L. Ford. $3.50 column, Pub. 

eee Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis. (M-10) Fact stories on successful painters and decora- 
tors 200 to 800. George Boardman Perry. Up to lc, Pub. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis. (M) Retail 7? selling articles, illustrated. Arthur A. 
Poss. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Paper Merchant, 1911 Conway Bldg., Chicago. (M) 
News and ger regarding paper merchants. "Frank C. Pet- 
rine, Ed. up, Acc. 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review, 432 4th Ave., 
New York. (M-30) Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, 
cosmetics, soaps, etc., articles on merchandising and advertising 
of same from manufacturer’s standpoint; news items on manu- 
facturers. Indefinite rates, features, Acc.; news, Pub. 

American Printer, The, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M-25) 
Technical articles for printing-plant executives. L. B. Siegfried. 
le up, Pub. 

American Silk & Rayon Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. 
H. W. Smith. $6 per 1000, Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(M- 25) Constructive articles on general amusement park opera- 
tion, with photos. S. Hoffman. lic, photos $1.50, Pub. 

Art of Mosaics & Terrazzo, 400 W. Madison St., Chiesa. 
Articles on use and sale of mosaics and terrazzo work. 

Birch, Jr., lc, photos $2, Pub. 

Autobody Trimmer and Painter, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-20) Limited market for technical and merchandising articles 
of the trade. John R. Warrington. Mc, Pub 

Automobile Trade Journal including Motor World Wholesale, 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. (M) Features based on 
interviews with successful automobile or equipment dealers. 
Leon F. Banigan. 1c up, Pub. 

Automotive Daily News, 6th Floor, New Centre Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. News correspondents in towns and oes of im- 
portance. Chris Sinsabaugh. 20c inch, photos $1.50, 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M- 
20) Technical articles cn automotive electric and shop — 
ment. articles on  ‘foccccccie service and accessories 1200. 

E. Murray. Ic, 

Automotive +e 97 Horatio St., New York. (M) 
Features of interest to car dealers, garages, service stations, 
independent shops. Stanley P. McMinn. lc, Pub. 

Automotive Service News, 223 S. Waverly Drive, Dallas, Tex. 
(2M-10) Short news items pertaining to local trade associations 
of auto es men, tire and battery men, gas and oil retailers, 
etc. C. C. Hayley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

le Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (2M-25) Business- 
on plans for bakers, technical articles, chiefly supplied by 

taff. V. E. Marx. 35c inch (73 words), Pub. 


Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W) News cor- 
- —_— in principal cities. Albert Klopfer. Space rates, 


Bakers Review, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Successful 
merchandising plans of bakers, technical articles of the trade. 
A. Smit. 20c inch, Pub. 

and Pool, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on swimming and ch operation, management, 
swimming-pool design, construction, sanitation, etc., 1000. lc up, 
photos $1.50 up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Beautician Magazine, 152 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Articles 
of interest to beauty shop owners and operators 1000. Henrietta 
Helston. ic, Pub. 

and Wine Retailer, 225 W. 39th St., New York. (M) 
Articles of interest to executives of hotels, restaurant chains, 
rated restaurants, managers of clubs and restaurant service in 
N. J., Penn.,. Mass, and Conn, State price expected 
when submitting. Louis L. Cron. Pub. 

Beer Selling, Milam Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. (M-20) News 
and features covering beer industry of Southwest. E. M. Mar- 
tin. up, Pub. 

Black Diamond, The, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (BiW-20) 
mapecal method articles in the coal field. A. T. Murphy. Mec 
up, Pub. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (W-25) 

“Success” stories from retail shoe stores; news. Regular corre- 
spondents, Arthur D. Anderson. lc, Pub. 

Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York (M)_ Interviews 
with boys’ department buyers. Regular correspondents. Ivan 
Block. 25¢ column inch, Pub. 

Bowne’s Wines & Spirits, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-40) 
De luxe trade paper for distillers. Articles on engineering, man- 
agement and merchandising 1200. Special assignments. Hart- 
ley W. Barclay. 2c up, usually 


The Author & Journalist 


Brewer and Dispenser, 501 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
(M) News and features of Pacific coast beer industry. Rates 
indefinite, 

Brewers Journal, The, Silk Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. (M) 
Little market as yet for trade news and features 

Brewery Age, 55 W, 42nd St., New York. (M) News and fea- 
tures of the brewing industry. Query. 

Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News and features of brick and clay industry. Regular corre- 
spondents. H. V. Kaeppel, Mng. Ed. lc up, Pub 

Building Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, (Bi- 
M) Upkeep and management articles. H. James Larkin. lc, 
photos $1, Acc. 

Building Modernization, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) 
Illustrated, factual articles on modernization of homes, hotels, 
factories, public buildings. C. G. Peker. 1c, Pub. 

Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Merchandising features of “~~ and building materials dealers. 
Query. H. K. Taylor. ¥%c, Pub. 

Bunting’s Novelty feet. North Chicago, Ill. (M) Entirely 
staff written. Henry S. . Bunting. 

Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42d at. New York. (M- ) Prac- 
tical bus operation articles 2000, r 3 photos. C, W. Stocks. 
Acc. News items, first 100 wonde 2c, bal. each item 

ub. 


Casket & Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New York. (2M) Inter- 
morticians On mortuary management. Seabury Quinn. 

ac, Pu 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News items pertaining to pottery, glass, enamel plants, execu- 
tives, sales campaigns, production activity. H. V. Kaeppel, Mng. 
Ed. lec, Pub, 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M-35) Feature 
articles on special assignment only. Godfrey M. Lebhar. About 
Pub. 

Chain Store Management, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M- 
25) ‘echnical merchandising articles covering food store dis- 
> gy promotional methods, etc., 500. Walter B. Martin. lc, 


Cleaning and Dyeing World, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (W) 
Technical’, articles, merchandising, advertising, window display, 
success stories. A. R. Kates. About %c, Pub. 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on servicing and operating methods of large 
truck fleet operators, particularly methods for effecting econo- 
mies, 1500. George T. Hook. Variable rates, Pub. 

Concrete Products, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (Bi-M) Illus- 
trated articles on manufacture, marketing and uses of pre-cast 
concrete products 500 to 1500. H. K. Ferguson. $10 page, Pub. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-35) 
Articles on wholesale and retail manufacturing candy business 
ene jobbing. Eugene Pharo. Up to lc, Acc. (Buying very 
ittle.) 

Corsets & Brassieres, 267 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Query 
-— department or specialty shop features, J. H. Bowman. \%c, 

Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Devoted to buyers of corset and brassiere departments and 
specialty shops. Louise Campe. %c, Pub. 

Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chicago of- 
fice, 360 N, Michigan Ave.) (M-20) One or two-page stories 
pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the industry; plant write- 
ups; sales stories; practical or technical articles; human-interest 
and success stories of mem in the industry. Query. M. 
Dawson. 30 to 50c inch. Pub. 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New York (M) 
Illustrated shorts Co china and glass ogg promotion stunts by 
retail stores. E. W. Davidson. 


Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., thee. (2M-15) Lim- 
ited market for features on distribution and merchandising of 
dairy products; must be illustrated. C. S. Paton. Up to lc, Pub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) Merchan- 
dising and reduced- production cost articles of proved medit; ar- 
ticles on new or remodeled milk plants, 500 to 2000, with photos 
or ads. E. C. Ackerman, Ic, ads $1, photos $1 to $3, 

Decorative Furnisher, 381 4th Ave., New York. nay ‘Tilus- 
trated articles of interest to interior decorators, decorative de- 
partments in high-glass department stores, home furnishers, 
and retailers. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on oil engine uses. Lacey H. Morrison, 1c, Pub. 

Distribution and Wesdheusten, 249 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-30) Articles dealing with — warehouse problems, Kent 
B. Stiles. %c up, photos $2, P: 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, (M) Plumb- 
ing, heating, and air conditioning trade merchandising and tech- 
nical articles. lc, Pub. 

Drapery Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Authenticated articles on selling and advertising — fab- 
rics, photos. W. H. McCleary. lc, photos $3, P 

Drug Bulletin, 1213 W. 3d St., Cleveland, O. an Staff-pre- 
pared news magazine of the trade. J. D. Spurrier. Indefinite 


rates, Pu 

Druggists’ Circular, 12 Gold St., New York. (M-25) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (W-10) Hot news, 
live merchandising shorts, snappy news photos, short-stories 
ray’ > i800 drug-store background. Dan Rennick, Mng. Ed. 
Ic, Pub. 

Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Bi-W) News 
of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. Dan Rennick. 
Indefinite rates, 

Drycleaning Progress, 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. Worth,- Texas. 
(M) News and features of trade in Southern states. V. 
Martin. Yc, Pub. (Not buying.) 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles of specific interest fo department store field, up to 
1200. C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Mng. 1%c, photos $2, special 
rates on best material, month after acceptance. 
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Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. (W-10) 
Daily newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E, Pew. $2 
col. up, Pub. 
Electric Welding, 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland. (M) Construc- 
tive articles for the electric welder. Harold S, Card. Indefinite 
rates. 
_ Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles on methods of improving sale of electrical merchandise by 
dealers and contractors in 11 Western states only. Unusual 
electrical installations involving special technique. (Mostly own 
sources.) William A. Cyr, Assoc. Ed. % to Ic, Pub. 
argely staff-written. Que itor on possible features. 
T. Rowland. Good rates, 
Electric Refrigeration News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
(W-10) How-to-do-it stories; informative articles on installa- 
tions and servicing of refrigeration machines; news; photos. 
George F. Taubeneck. 1c, Pub. (Buying little.) 


Enamelist, Trenton, N. J. (M) Technical or semi-technical 
articles dealing with porcelain enamel, and stove manufacturing 
processes. Write R. A. Weaver for latest rates. 


_Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi-tech- 
nical articles on excavation by power shovel, dragline, dredge, 
clam shell, excavating contracts, open pit mining, quarry, drain- 
tee. a 500 to 2000. Arnold Andrews. 1c, photos $1, Pub. 

uery. 


_ Feed Bag, The, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles on merchandising ideas used by feed dealers (describe 
—s: quote figures) 750 to 1000. David K. Steenbergh. ic, 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis. (W-5) Articles on 
e the fe rade, prefera i 
states. Carroll K. Michtenr. 
Film Daily, 1659 Broadway, New York. (D) News of the in- 
dustry. J. W. Alicoate. Space rates. : 


Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York. ‘ 
fish publication. James E. "he Pub. 


_ Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St., New York. News of ac- 
tivities of manufacturers of food and grocery products. Dan Ren- 
nick, lc; Dept. items 10c line, Pub. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. Michi St., Milwau- 
kee. (M-25) Ford trade articles preferabl under 1000: Sclat ax- 
_ on truck operation and selling. . James Larkin. lc, 


Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chi . (Bi-M-$1) Illus- 
pated 500 to 1500 on assignment. A ives 
» Pub. 


Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y. (M)_ Illustrated features 
of trade. L. M. Nichols. Indefinite rates, Pub. (Slow.) = 
Furniture Manufacturer, 200 N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Manufacturer and factory superintendents’ stories 
of all phases of factory production, cabinet room, machinery, 
Sang. 500 to 1500. John N. Nind, Jr. 6/10c, photos $1 up, 
ub. 


Furniture Record and Journal, 200 N. Division Ave., Grand 
Rapes. Mich. (M-30) Shorts on merchandising, advertising, of 
bedding and radios, electrical appliances, housewares, floor cov- 
—_ departments of furniture stores, 200 to 600. John N. 
Nind, Jr. 6/10c, photos $2 to $5, Pub. 


Gas Age Record, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (W) Articles and 
news of gas companies; interviews with public utility heads. H. 
O. Andrew. 1c, Pub. 


Geyer’s Stationer, 260 5th Ave., New York. (M) Wholly 
staff-written at present. Thomas V. Murphy. 


Gift and Art Shop, 260 5th Ave., N York. 
staff-written at Thomas V. 


Hardware World, Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco. 
(M) Limited market for hardware merchandising stories. Harry 
Ashmun. %c to Ic, Pub. 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) h d 
features. Ernest Hubbard. Good rates, Acc. 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Articles covering design, installation, operation, 
maintenance of heating, piping and air-conditioning systems in 
individual plants and large buildings up to 2500, mostly by 
engineers. C. E. Price. Good rates, Pub. 


Hide and Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, or 15 Park 
Row, New York (W-15) Technical tannery articles; brief news 
articles on new leather products, production methods, sales 
promotion campaigns by shoe and leather manufacturers. 
Query. L. G. Peede. ic, Pub. 


Home Ware (supplement to Retail Ledger), 1346 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (M) Merchandising articles of interest to buyers 
and managers of home-ware departments of larger department 


and shopping-centre furnishing stores, ‘‘ghost-written”’ preferred,. 


600 to 1000. Clapp. Signed articles, 1%c up; unsigned Ic; 


photos $3 up, Acc. 

Hotel Management, 222 E. 42d St., New York (M-25) Hotel 
financing, maintenance and speretion articles, business-building 
ideas, 100 to 2500. J. O. Dahl. 1c up, Acc. 


Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. News and 
features. Space rates, Pub. 


Hotel World-Review, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (W-5) Query 
editor on hotel news and features. A. M. Adams. % to lc, Acc. 


House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
News and features from ee and electrical appliance 
departments. Julien Elfenbein. %c, ib. 


Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
business-building articles for wholesale ice cream plants 750 to 
1500. H. Hooker. %c up, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Convention reports (on order); articles on management, 
manufacturing, distribution and sales activities of specific whole- 
sale ice-cream companies 500 to 2000. Harry W. Huey. lc, Pub. 
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Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Ice- 
making, cold-storage, i. articles and news. J. F. 
Nickerson. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Implement Record, 420 Market St., San Francisco. (M) Ma- 
terial mostly secured direct from trade, but occasional article 
purchased. Query. Osgood Murdock, Editor. Good rates, Pub. 

India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Does not purchase articles. William Morse. 

Industrial Finishing, 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis. (M-20) 
Articles of interest or value to users of finishing materials, 
— supplies in factories, 100 to 1500. W. H. Rohr. % to 
c, Pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-20) Merchandising articles and success stories on ‘‘company 
store’ operations, 500 to 1000. Hull Bronson. %c, Pub. 

Industrial Woodworking, 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis. M- 
10) Articles of interest or value to managers of woodworking 
eaten or factories 100 to 1500. W. H. Rohr. % to lc, 
ub. 

Inland Printer, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, management ae 
of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M- 


30) Illustrated technical articles on blue printing, photo copying. 
mechanical and construction engineering, 2000 or less. Glen - 


wards, lc, photos $1, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Store- 
keeping, merchandising articles for retail jewelers, important 
news of jewelry trade. T. Edgar Willson. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Keystone, The, Mt. Airy P. O., Philadelphia. (M) Well-writ- 
ten articles on jewelry store ———— and merchandising 
750 to 2000; news of jewelry trade. reeman Swett. 1 to 1%c, 
news 30c inch up, photos $1.50 to $4, Pub. 

Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Specific re- 
quirements on request. Correspondents. J. M. Thacker. Indefi- 
nite rates, Pub. 

Laundryman’s Guide, Industrial Life Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M- 
50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, production, selling, 
management, delivery fleets maintenance, layout of production 
line, etc., in modern steam laundries, 750 to 1800, general news 
items 50 to 100. % to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Trade and feature articses on linen tae and domestics, interior 
display photos. Julien Elfenbien. 4c, photos $1 to 

» Pub. 


Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (Bi-M-20) 
Feature articles of modern lighting installations with a mer- 
chandising appreciation, 1000. 5. L. Tugman. Ic, Acc. 

Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St., Providence, R. 
I. (2M-10) Material staff-prepared or obtained through special 
arrangement. W. Louis Frost. %c, Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) Practical 
merchandising articles on meat and fish merchandising; modern 
fishing lore. No grocery interviews. John L. Hoppe. 4c, Acc; 
le, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. News and features on 
= wear departments or stores. H. J. Waters. Good rates, 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles on sales plans, advertising displays and developments _re- 
lated to ice-using equipment. F. Nickerson. % to lc, Pub. 

Mida’s Criterion, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) News 
S - ed and wine trade. Query. Lee W. Mida. Rates not at 

and. 

Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Write edi- 
tor for detailed instructions to contributors. Hartley W. Bar- 
clay. 2 to 10c, usually Acc. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York, (M-50) 
Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. % to le, 
photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Brewery, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-40) De 
luxe trade paper for brewers. Special articles on engineering, 
management and merchandising 1200; special assignments for 
interviews. Hartley W. Barclay. 2c up, usually Acc. 

Modern Packaging, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) II!us- 
trated articles on package ——— and merchandising, on as- 
signment only. D. E. A. Charlton. 1 to 4c, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
dealer stories. David Manley. 1c, photos $2.50, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 500 Sansome St., San Francisco, (M- 
50) Articles on management problems in the funeral field. Wm. 
Berg. % to lc, Pub. 

Motion Picture Herald, 1790 Broadway, New York. (W) Au- 
thoritative material of interest to motion-picture exhibitors in 
conduct of business. Terry Ramsaye, Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Motor, 57th at 8th Ave., New York. (M) Articles on mer- 
chandising and management of interest to new car dealers, 
repair-shop operators, automotive jobbers. Neal G. Adair. Good 
rates, Pub. 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. (M) Gar- 
age technical and management articles. Submit outline. A. H. 
Packer. Good rates, Acc. 

Motor Freight, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-M) News 
and features on motor truck organizations and maintenance. R. 
S. Torgerson. lc, 

Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M) News and 
features of the trade. H. P. Knowles. Low rates, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Illus- 
trated articles on retailing sheet music, band instruments. Al- 
bert R. Kates. %c up, Pub. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York. (M-50) 
Features of interest to the soft-drink, wine, and beer bottling 
trades. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, Industrial Life Bldg., Atlanta 
Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on business-building methods for 
bottling soft drink plants, in actual use, 750 to 2000; news items 
50 to 100. % to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 
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National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Success stories, technical saiesmanship articles. Roy Denney. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

National Clothier, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. (M) Short 
— ideas, occasional features. Allen Sinsheimer, %c, 

‘ub. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Limited 
market for illustrated articles on merchandising subjects 250 to 
500. Francis R. Bentley. % to ic, Acc 

New England Electrical News, 250 Stuart St., Boston. (M-20) 
Articles on successful electrical contractors 2500. E. Frost. Flat 
rate, not given, 30 days after Pub. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. Broadway, Milwaukee. (M- 
20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, manufacturing 
confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. Fair rates, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Interviews with prominent head millers and mill superintendents, 
with pictures, up to 1500. Short sketches about second and third 
generations of millers. Carroll K. Michener, Mng. Ed. 2c, Pub. 

Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Ng Articles 
on selling office equipment. Evan Johnson. 30c inch, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W) Opto- 
metric profession and trade miscellany. Indefinite rates. 

Pacific Drug Review, Woodlark Bidg., Portland, Ore. (M-25) 
Articles on drug merchandising, window and inside display, ad- 
vertising. F. C. Felter. Nominal rates, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) Items 
of interest to transportation, railway, motor trucking, ware- 
house companies, on packing, mapetes. distribution, loss and 
damage in shipping, etc., 1000. Bonnell, Jr. % to lc, 
photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Paper Converters, 1911-1913 Conway Bldg., Chicago. (M) 
First-class articles covering production problems, sales develop- 
ment, merchandising plans, sale policies of alge manuiac- 
other ‘‘paper converters.”’ Frank C. Petrine. % to 
lc, Pub. 

Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchandising, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Articles on merchandising and dis- 
tribution of petroleum products and automobile accessories, de- 
tails of successful marketing businesses. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from experi- 
ence of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. lc up, Acc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M- 
20) Merchandising articles on picture shops, photos. J. C. Ral- 
eigh. About Yc, Pub. 

Plastic Products, 25 Spruce St., New York. (M)_ Articles 
2n plastic materials, lacquers, artificial leather, etc. Indefinite 
rates, Pub. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-20) Articles covering current trends in the plumbing 
and heating business; merchandising and management methods, 
views of successful contractors on timely questions affecting the 
trade, 1000. J. F. Koellisch. Good rates, Pub. 

Power, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Technical articles 
on power generation up to 1500, by engineers or power execu- 
tives. $10 to $12 page, 1200 words, Pub. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M- 
25) Articles on 7 plant aw appliances and use 500 
to 1500. Arthur L. Rice. 6/10c, P: 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New eee (M-25) Printing plant and 
sales management articles up to 1500, trade news oi employing 
printers and their plants. Charles C. Walden, Jr., Ed.; Ernest 
F, Trotter, Mng. 30c inch, photos % space rates, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Illus- 
trated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles, especially 
success stories, 1200 to 1500, photos. Ralph F. Linder. 1 to 
2c, Acc. Original jokes with grocery slant, $1 each. 

Publisers’ Weekly, The, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles about and of interest to the booktrade, 1500 to 2000. 
Frederic G. Melcher. 1c, Pub. 

Radio Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Features on 
merchandising of radios and electrical refrigerators by radio 
dealers 1000. Names of lines —, —— be included in article. 

E. Moynahan. lc, photos $2, 

Radio Weekly, 99 Hudson St., pall York. (W) Correspond- 
ents in principal cities provide news coverage. Fair rates, Pub. 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York (M- 
35) Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c inch, Pub. 

Refrigerated Food News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. (M- 
10) Articles on application of refrigeration to foods; technical 
articles on behaviour of specific foods under refrigeration; news; 
live human-interest photos of food retailing and servicing sub- 
jects. Geo. F. Taubeneck. 1c, Pub. 

Refrigerating World, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles on ice manufacturing and merchandising, cold storage, air- 
conditioning systems, technical and practical articles on refrig- 
eration problems. Wm. H. Ross. 20c inch, Pub. 

Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. (M-50) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising of ice 
and ice refrigeration. Hal Reynolds, $4 column, Pub. 

Restaurant Management, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (M) Ar- 
ticles, 1000 to 1500, telling how leading operators are increasing 
profits. Ray Fling. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

Retail Bookseller, 55 5th Ave., New York. (2M-10) Articles 
of practical interest to booksellers and rental library proprie- 
tors, 1500 to 2500. Francis Ludlow. 1c, Acc. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. (M-15) 
Short fact items on furniture merchandising; feature articles 
usually only on assignment. K. A. Ford. 1c, ads 50c, photos $2 
plus photographer’s bill on ordered photos, Pub. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on retail management—advertising, merchandise manage- 
ment, store operation, delivery, credits, sales training, etc., 800 
to 1000. John Guernsey. 1 to 1%c, photos $3, Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (2M-15) Ar- 
ticles on business methods of successful tobacconists 500 to 
1500. H. P. Patrey. “ec, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


Roadside Merchant, 75 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles on successful tourist camps, wayside inns, 
taverns. Arvo Wain. lc up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Rock Products, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M) Articles on 
cement, lime, gypsum quarries, sand and gravel plant opera- 
tions, etc. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M) 1200-2400-word 
— interest to manufacturers of rubber products, $10 
page, Pub. 


San Francisco Styles and Selling, 310 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. (M) Style information and definite selling ideas used 
successfully by Western stores. C. H. Nealey. 20c inch, photos 
$2, Pub. 

Seed World, 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (2M) — on 
growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. “%c, Pub. 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) Technical 
a on shoe manufacturing; news items of factories. % and 
c ub. 

Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 250 to 1500, fact items, 
tillers 50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. % to 1%c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked on verse.) 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) Ilus- 
trated articles on business-building methods for soda fountains, 
soda lunches. V. E. Moynahan. 1c, Pub. 

Southwestern Baker, 802 M. & M. Bldg., Houston, Tex. (M) 
features of Southern industry. Charles Tunnel. 
/2Cc -ub. 

Southern Funeral Director, 711 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians. Hal Rey- 
nolds. $8 page, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1029 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-15) II- 
lustrated articles on management and merchandising methods in 
southern hardware stores. ic up, Pub. 

Southwestern Bottler, 401 Milam Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
(M-16) Practical merchandising articles based on interviews 
with specific bottlers in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. Ruel McDaniel. %c up, Pub. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York. (M-35) News and 
articles on tea, coffee, condiments and flavorings. Limited mar- 
ket for brief articles. C. S. Sewell. % to lc, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M) Illustrated reviews on merchandising, store arrangement, 
news. C. T. Felker. %c up, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 1109-10 Lytton Bldg., Chicago. (M) 
Specific feature articles describing successful cost- reducing pro- 
grams; phctos. Ames A. Castle. %c up, Pub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial Sq., Cincinnati. 
(M-25) Feature articles on laundry business, 1000. J. N. Whee- 
ler. % to lc, Pub. 

Steward, The, 131 W. 41st St., New York. (M-20) Articles on 
food, with recipes, written for better class hotel, club, restau- 
rant stewards and chefs. Nat T. Worley. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Super-Service Station, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Articles 
on management and service for super-service station operators. 
Ken Cloud. Ic, Pub. 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 951 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
(M-20) Illustrated articles on 5, 10 and $1 chain store merchan- 
dising displays up to 1000. Beverland M. Ramsey. lc up, Pub, 
unusual and counter displays, up to 100, % 
to 1c, Pub. 


Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising and servicing articles on tire retailers and superservice 
station operators 1500 to Jerome T. Shaw. % to Ie, 
news items 25c inch, fillers “%c, photos $2, Pub. 

Toilet Requisites, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (M-35) 
Verified interviews with drug or department store buyers or 
higher executives concerning toiletries retailing in cities 25,000 
or over. Photos. No general stories. Keep under 1200. S. G. 
Swift. 1c, Acc. 

Trunks & Leather Goods, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Successful merchandising plans, of trunk an ‘leather goods deal- 
ers, department stores, ladies’ handbag departments. Unusual 
window displays and interior department layouts. News. Cyril 
Reinstatler. 4c up, Pub. 


Voluntary Chain, The, 114 E. 32d St., New York (M) Con- 
structive articles for heads of voluntary organizations 1000 to 
2000. Gordon Cook. “%c, photos $1, Pub. 


Welding Engineer, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Tech- 
nical and practical articles * of interest to welding shops. F. S. 
Spengler. lc, pub. 

Western Alcoholic Beverage Journal, 443 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles. (M) Articles covering winery and spirits indus- 
tries of West. Robert R. Berry, Mng. Ed. Rates not at hand. 

Western Brewer, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, (M) News 
and features of the brewing industry. H. S. Rich. Pub. 

Western Brewing World, 420 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles. 
(M) News and features of brewing industry of West. Robt. J. 
Pritchard. Good rates, Pub. 

Western Confectioner and Ice Cream News, 853 Howard St., 
San Francisco. (M-35) News and features of western candy, ice- 
cream, fountain trade. Russell B. Tripp. Fair rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Western Furniture Retailing, 180 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. (M) News and features of the trade. Norris 
E. James. lc, Pub. (Overstocked. 

Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market St., San Francisco. (M- 
15) a articles of interest to hotel and restaurant men 
1500. Jay G. Hijdiard. 20c inch, Pub. 

Western Machinery and Steel, 500 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. (M) Regular correspondents. Query editor on features, In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles. (M) Trade news and features from west of the 
Rockies. John B, Reeves. Pub. 
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Wholesale Druggist, 330 W. 42d St., New York (M) Concrete 
drug business articles concerning bona fide wholesale druggists. 
Jerry McQuade. 1c up, Pub. 

Wines & Liquors, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-W-15) 
Tablcid newspaper serving producers and wholesale distributors. 
Rates not at hand. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, O. (2M-15) News articles on retail 
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lumber and building supply dealers, based on specific interviews. 
Findley M. Torrence. 16c inch, including art, Pub. 


Wooden Barrel, The, 511 Locust St., St. Louis. (M) Semi- 
technical articles on developments in cooperage business, trade 
notes, personal items concerning coopers and developments in 
packaging; articles on use of wooden barrels 1000 to 1500. Lynn 
Mahan, Mng. Ed. Ic up, Pub. 


LIST D 


Juvenile and Young People’s Publications 


Ambassador, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave,. N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 13 to 17, Wholesome 
short-stories, boy and girl characters, 2000 to Travel, 


practical articles 2000 with illustrations; verse. 
poems $1 to 
$2.50, 4 


passer Boy, The, 7430 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. (M-20) 
Boys, high-school and college age. Short-stories 4000 to 5000; 
serials 40,000 to 50,000; fact articles with or without photos 


biographical, 
Noble — Ness; Novella Dillard Preston. 


50 to 4000; short poems, serious or humorous. George F, Pierrot. 
2c up, Acc. Well stocked; b iying moderately. 

American Girl, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) Ages 
12 to 17. Girl Scouts publication, Action short-stories 2500 to 
3700; articles 1500 to 3000. Anne Stoddard. lc up, Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. (M) Short-stories of adventure, inspiration, modern 
newspaper carrier boy characters, 2000 to 3000. Bradley Wel- 


fare. $10 each, Acc. 

American Youth, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-15) Young 
people 17 to 20. Inspir: ational short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials, 
verse. T. Vaile Sproull. le up, Pub. 


Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
nat. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 20UU, serials, articles, 
Miscellany. 1/J3c up, Acc. 

Boys and Girls, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenu. (W) Boys and girls up to 12. Short-stories 600 
to 1000, shcrt serials, verse, occasional brief articles on nature, 
science, things-tuo-do. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson. ec, Acc. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Educational arti- 
cles 5UU to 15UU; stories of character building or religious 
value 1000 to 2UuU0° serials 5 to 15 characters; verse 2 to 6 
stanzas. L. Helen Percy, $2 to $2.50, photos 25c¢ to $1, Pub. 

Boys’ Companion, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis. Mo. (W) Boys 9 to 15. Wholesome short-stories 1500 
to 2500; nature, scientific, history articles 1000 to 2000; essays 
500 10 1000; editorials 600 to 1000; verse 8 to 16 lines; fact 
items, fillers 25 to 300. F. E. McQueen; Marie Rose Remmel 
associate. About %c, verse 5c line, Acc. 


Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Short-stories 2000 to 2500; serials 


Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. 
8 to 10 chapters; illustrated articles 100 to 1500; verse; mis- 
cellany. Glenn McRae. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-10) Boy Scouts 


publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achieve- 
ment, short-stories, preferably 2000 to 3000; serials up to 30,- 
000; articles up to 2000. James E. West. 2c up, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 13 to 
17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500; serials 4 to 6 chapters, 2200 
each; scientific success articles up to 300; occupation articles 
150 to 300; successful boys, curiosity, scientific news items; 
verse, Thomas S$. Huntley. Good rates, Acc. 


Catholic Boy, The, Midway Brokerage Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M) Boys, il to 13. Wholesome action short-stories, 20UU to 
2500; serials. J. S. Gibbons. Varying rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, ‘Lenn. (W) Young People, 17 years up. Adven- 
ture, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500; overstocked with 
serials; descriptive, biographical, travel articles up to 2UUU; 
verse. Hight C. Moore. ‘%c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc, 

Childhood Magazine, Suttenhouse Publishers, 523 H. W. Hell- 
man Bidg., Los Angeles. (M-20) Happy juvenile stories, poems, 
things to do. Carl F. Sutton. lc, Pub. 

Children’s Comrade, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Lours, Mo. «W) Children under 9. Religious, moral short- 
stories up to 70U; verse up to 12 lines; photos and illustra- 
tions. Rose M. Kniker. About %c, verse Se line, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S, Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany up to 1800. 
Marjorie Barrows. % to lc, Pub. (Overstocked|) 

Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teer 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories_ with 
Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers; nature, fact, 
how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000; bible puzzles, Charles G. 
Trumbull; John W. Lane, associate. $10 a story, fillers $1 to 
$4, puzzles 50c to $1, Acc. 

Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincin- 
nati. (W-5) Young people 18 to 24. Wholesome short-stories 
2500 to 3500; serials 30,000 to 40,000; illustrated articles 1000 
to 2500; fact items 200 to 1000; verse. A. D. Moore. Fillers Yac 
up, fiction Ic up, verse $5 to $10, 60 days after Acc. 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
5 to 8 Short-stories 800 to 900; short articles, editorials 250 
to 300; verse up to 12 lines. Good rates, Acc. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles on 
youth’s activities 1000 to 1200; religious essays 200 to 300; 
short-stories 1000 to 1500; serials 20,000 to 30,000; nature, re- 
ligious verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. Gratz. “ec, verse 13c 
line, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 

Epworth Highroad, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 


Nashville, Tenn. (M) Young people, 16 to 24. Short-stories 
2500 to 4000; serials, 4 to 6 chapters; illustrated articles 1000 
to 1800; short poems. Hunt; Miss Rowena Ferguson. 


Y%c to lc, verse 25c¢ line, Acc. 
Evangelical Tidings, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Choteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Young people’s miscellany. About %c, Acc. 


Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls, 18 to 23 years, 
Short-stories 3000; serials not over 8 chapters of 3000 each; 
illustrated articles 700 to 1000; fillers 150 to 400. John T. Faris. 
Up to Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. (W) 
Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 to 2500; 
serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspirational articles 100 
to 800; eet verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 per story, poems 
50c to $2, Acc. 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, teen ages. Moral short-stories 
2000 to 2500; serials 20,000 to 25,000; illustrated articles; poems; 
photos. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (W) Girls 12 to 18. Out-of-door short-stories 1800 
to 2000; serials; miscellany. 1/3c up, 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. Louis. 
(W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500; serials 8 to 10 chap- 
ters; illustrated articles 100 to 2000; poems up to 20 lines. 
Frances Woolery. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Girls 
15 to 18. Short-stories 2000 to 2500; serials 2 to 6 chapters 
2200 each; ilustrated occupation articles 150 to 1000. Margaret 
M. Stone. Good rates, Acc. 

Girls’ Prtend, Evangelical Synod, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Girls 9 to 15. Wholesome short-stories 1500 
to 2500; caine how-to-make, history, scientific articles 1000 
to 2000; essays 500 to 1000; editorials 600 to 1000; verse 8 to 
16 lines: fact items, fillers 25 to 300. F. E. McQueen; Marie 
Rose Remmel, associate. About '%c, verse 5c line, Acc. 

Girl’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Wholesome action short- 


Forward, 


Philadelphia. (W-2) Girls 12 to 16 

stories 2500; serials ot 2500-word chapters; informative articles 
200 to 800; character-building editorials up to 500; photos. 
Miles W. Smith. $4.50 to $5 per M., Acc. 


Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W) Boys 12 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 3500; 
serials 4 to 10 chapters; articles 1000 to 1500, preferably with 
photo illustrations; miscellany. %c up, Acc. 


Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 
ton. (M-5) Short-stories 1500; serials 6 to 8 chapters, 1500 
each; items on current events, history, travel, Bible, children’s 
organizations, etc., 100 to 500; illustrations. Stanley B. Van- 
dersall. Yc. Acc. 

Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Not in the market. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
yoy (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, verse. 1/3c, 

ce. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine Sts., 
St. Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500 ; 
serials 8 to 12? chapters; poems up to f lines; illustrated in- 
bg ag articles 100 to 1800. Hazel A. Lewis. $3 to $4 per 

ub. 

Junior World, Am. 
Philadelphia (W-2) Children 9 to 12. 
serials 2500-word chapters; miscellany. 
to $5 per M., Acc. 


Little Folks, The, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 
(W) (Children 5 to 8) Religious short- ee up to 450. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Hector, Minn. %c, Pub. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia (W) Ages 9 to 14. Short-stories, articles. 
Low rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls over 14. Illustrated de- 
scriptive articles; short-stories 3000 to 3500; serials 6 to 12 
chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 


Mayflower, The, (Pilgrim Press), 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W) 
Children under 9.’ All material staff-written. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, III. “(W) 
Boys and girls, 8 to 12. Religious stories 500; verse 8 to 12 
lines. Submit MSS. to Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary 
Ave., Chicago. % to %c, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Short-stories up to 2 
Miles W. Smith. $4. 56 


(W-3) Young People. 


Character’ building short-stories, serials, short articles, editor- 
ials. Miss Clarabel Wiliams. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 
Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) Older 


boys’ interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous short- 
stories 2000 to 3500; serials up to 40,000; articles 1000 to 1500. 
Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Children 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. J. W. 
Owen. Up to Ke Acc, 


Picture Story Pa ee Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, O. Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
Ethel L. Smither. % to Ic, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday Schoel Union, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-Stories and inci- 
dents impressing moral and religious truths 400 to 800, verse. 
$5 per M., verse 50c stanza, Acc. 


Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 420 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. i= boys 9 to 15. Short- 
stories 2500 to 3000; serials 6 to 8 chapters, 2500 each; illus- 
agp — 800 to 1000. John T. Faris. Up to &%ec, photos 

ic up, Acc 
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Stories That Sell 


THE ESCRITOIRE trains writers to sell. We do 
not teach students to write fancy stories. We 
train them to write STORIES THAT SELL, the 
kind that appear in popular magazines, the kind 
for which there is a demand. 


We know that many talented writers find it 
hard to pay heavy tuition fees. If you can write 
at all, a half interest in one story pays more 
than half your tuition, whether we sell the story 
or not. 


Let us see what YOU can do. Put US to the test. 
Our regular list price for criticism is $4.50 for a 5000 
word story. Send us THREE of your stories with 
return postage and only $3.00, and we will give you a 
full three part criticism (1500 words or more) of one 
story, briefer but valuable studies of the others, con- 
structive suggestions for revision with each. If you 
are not more than satisfied, your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. If, after seeing OUR work, you decide 
to enroll, the $3.00 will be credited on initial payment 
on your course. 

A California writer sent us three stories last May. He 
had written fiction for ten years; had sold three or four 
stories to syndicates. SINCE MAY, STUDYING 
WITH US, HE HAS SOLD EIGHT STORIES TO 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


Send Your Three Stories Today. 


OUR TYPING SECTION yr professional typing 
for professional writers. We follow copy precisely if 
you so direct, or spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
are edited by an expert. We pay postage on our work 
to you, type on bond paper, furnish carbon copy. 
50c the 1000 words for prose; verse 2c the line. 
Endorsed by Editors 


The Escritoire Walter Harbin, Director 


Sales Office 
Box 735-B, 151 Fifth Avenue, Room 1317 
Center Point, Texas 


New York City 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Book Manuscripts Articles Short Fiction 


Critical reports made in detail. Themes discussed. 
Long work properly edited for submission to pub- 
lishers. Market advice rendered. Research assistance 
in the American historical field, particularly of the 
West and Far West. When querying, please enclose 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “‘The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I have 
been telling beginning authors that there is nothing in 
the world so good for them as such a magazine. It 
puts them in touch with publications they would other- 
wise not think of. So many writers live away from 
New York, and since by the nature of the work it 
must be done in solitude, it seems to me that such a 
magazine coming in once a month is like hand-shakes 
from a fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 20 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$2.00 a year 


Practice and criticism in the written 
arts with emphasis on self-criticism 
and the understanding of markets: 
Purpose, to preserve the writer’s in- 
dividual touch as well as a good tech- 


nique. Address 
Ada Borden Stevens 
30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, R. I. 


The Author & Journalist 


Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Boys and 
girls up to 14. Mystery adventure short-stories 1000 to 2500; 
nursery stories 1000; humorous or imaginative verse. Esther 
Cooper. lc, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. 
(W-2) (Girls 12 to 18) Wholesome action short-stories 1500 to 
3000; serials 20,000 to 25,C00; oe roject articles on as- 
signment only; editorials. Wilma K. McFarland. 1c, verse $5 
to $10, Acc. 

Queens’ Gardens, Presbyterian Bd. of ot wy Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. i~) Girls 9 to 15. Short- 
stories 2500 to : serials 6 to 8 chapters, 2500 each; illus- 
trated travel, nature, biography, history, a articles 
800 ~ 1000, also 300 to 3: verse. John T. Faris. Up to 

4c, Acc. 


Sentinel, The, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn, (W-5) 
Girls and boys 9 to 12. Short-stories; biographical, historical, 
scientific, discovery articles with illustrations 500 to 1000. 
Novella Dillard Preston; Noble Van Ness. % to ¥%c, Acc. 

Shining Light, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (W-5) Children 5 to Moral, character- 
building, religious short-stories 500 to 1000; nature, religious 
gig pues of nature, children. L. Helen Percy. $2 to $2.50 

St. Nicholas, 580 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Boys and 
girls, 8 to 16. Distinctive action short-stories up to 3500; 
serials by commission; brief amusing verse. Vertie A. Coyne. 
le up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed., 420 Witherspoon 
Bidg., Philadelphia. (W) Prima *Character-building 
short-stories 500 to 800. Elizabet . Whitehouse. Up to %c, 
verse up to 10c line, Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 
1000; poems up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300 to 500; draw- 
ings or photos, child or animal ane simple puzzles, Hazel 
A. Lewis. $3 to $4 per M., 

Storytime. Baptist Bd., 161 8th Ave. N., 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 400 to 
600; articles and suggestions for playthings children can make 
100 te 300. Overstocked with verse. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. 
Acc. 

Story World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., = 
adelphia. (W-2) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 900; 
verse. Miles W. Smith. $4.50 to $5 per M., Acc. 

y p 256 Broadway, New York. (W) Catholic 
juvenile fiction. M. A. Daily. Rates not stated. 


Sunshine for Little People, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Not in market. 


Target. Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnatt. 
(W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to : serials of 
character development 20.000 to 30,000; articles with photos 
1200 to 1800; editorials 300 to 700; verse 8 to 20 lines; fact 
items, fillers. 200 to 500. Alfred D: Moore. % to 1%c, verse 
$2.50 up, 60 days after Acc. 

Tiny Tower, (Tower) 55 Sth Ave., New York. (M) Younger 
children. Short-stories, novelty one-page features. Bosco Cass. 
Rates not stated. 

Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W) Girls 12 to 17. Short-stories 2500 to 3500; 
serials 2 to 10 chapters; articles 1000 to 2000; editorials 500 to 
700; verse. Rowena Ferguson. %c up, Acc. 


Watchword, The, hited Rrethren Puh. House, Davton, O. 
(Ww) age Yee > 1500 to 3000; serials for young people; mis- 
cellany. E. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 per M., Acc. 

Wee Thea Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. _(M-15) Children 6 to 12. Character-huilding 
stories, poems: a aoe stories, no killing: interesting things to 
do. Jane Palmer. Up to 1%e, prose 25c line, Acc. 

What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, oa (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 13. Short-stories 2500: serials 4 chapters 2500 
each: informative articles 1200 to 1500; editorials up to 500. 
Helen Miller Stanley. Good rates, Acc. 


Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, T1l. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. C. T. U.) Temperance, health, 
character-huilding short-stories up to 1500. Katharine P. Crane. 
Moderate rates, Pub. Verse, no payment. 

Young Israel, 3 FE. 65th St.. New York. (M-10) Children 
under 15. Short-etories, articles of Jewish interest. 1200 to 
2000: verse. Elsa Weihl. Under 1c, verse $3 to $5, Acc. 

Young People. Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W-2) 17 years up. aracter- building short- 
stories 2500; serials of ten 2500-word chapters; illustrated ar- 
ticles un to 2000: miscellany. Miles W. Smith. $4.50 to $5 per 
M., poems $1 up, photos 25c up, Acc. 

Young Peovle, The, Augustana Book Concern. Rock Island, 
Til. (W) Articles and stories. Christian ideals for children 11 
to 16. Submit MSS. to Dr. Geo. A. Fahlund, 244 Union Ave., 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. Low rates, Acc. 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts, Anderson, Ind. (W) neg eg articles 1000 to 1500; 
short-stories 1209 to 2500: serials § to 15 chapters; verse 3 to 
a, L. Helen Percy. $2 to $3 per M., verse 5c line, 


Young People’s Paper. Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. (W) Late teen ages. Interdenominational 
feature and insnirational articles. short-stories, up to 2 
serials 13.000: fillers 200 to 800. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Tl. (W) 
Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 2500; serials 4 to 6 chapters of 
2500: illustrated articles on curiosities, science 200 to 
longer articles up to 2500; success stories; miscellany. Helen 
Miller Stanley. Good rates, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City. (W-5) Boys and girls, high-school ages. 
Not in market. 

Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W- 2) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories 2500; se- 
rials 2500 .- chapter; short articles; character-building edi- 
torials up to 500; my od fact items; photos. Miles 
Smith, $4.50 to $5 per M., Acc. 


A. Cc. 
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POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


SALUTES THE AUTHOR AND 

JOURNALIST ON ANOTHER 

SUCCESSFUL YEAR OF REAL 
SERVICE TO WRITERS! 


Dime Western 
Star Western 
Operator No. 5 


Battle Birds 
Dare-Devil Aces 
Battle Aces 


Dime Mystery 
Spider 
Dime Detective 


QUICK DECISIONS — PROMPT PAYMENTS 


Popular Publications, Inc.,205 East 42nd St.,N.Y.C. 


— WRITERS — 


Put these nationally distributed magazines on 
your list of A-1 markets for your BEST manu- 
scripts. You are assured of good rates, quick 
decisions, and prompt checks. 


True Confessions 


Radioland 
Hollywood 
Romantic Confessions 
Screen Book 
Screen Play 
Romantic Movie Stories 

Modern Mechanix & 

Inventions 
(Modern Mechanix Pub.Co.) 
Startling Detective 

Adventures 


(Country Press, Inc.) 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS. Inc. 
529 Seventh Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roscoe Fawcett 
Editor and Gen’! Mgr. 


Douglas Lurton 
Managing Editor 


R. H. Fawcett 
Publisher 


AS USUAL! 


1. PROMPT REPORTS 
2. PAYMENT ON ACCEPTANCE 
NOTE: Suggest study of individual magazines to 


check requirements before submitting manu- 
scripts. 
Thrilling Adventures 
Thrilling Detective 
Thrilling Love 
Thrilling Ranch 
Thrilling Western 
The Lone Eagle 
Sky Fighters 
The Phantom Detective 
College Life 
Mechanics and Handicraft 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, Inc. 
570 Seventh Ave. New York 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
(Continued from Page 14) 
Two-Books Detective Magazine, and Big-Book 


Western Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York, ‘not 
only are in the market for good long detective- 
mystery and Western novels, but we cannot get 
enough good yarns to suit our needs,” writes Carl 
Happel, editor. “We believe quite a few authors 
are overlooking a good bet in these publications. We 
will consider novels in either field anywhere between 
40,000 and 75,000 or 80,000 words in length. We 
pay promptly on acceptance, at rates depending upon 
the story, and at prices agreed upon by arrangement 
between author and editor. Rates are low at present, 
but will go higher as soon as we can afford to boost 
them. All rights are returned to authors, upon re- 
quest, after we are through publishing the story. In 
general, we want stories that are essentially exciting 
—full of good, thrilling situations and motivation— 
but we also want them as well done as we can get 
them. The author who wants to satisfy the book 
publisher as well as the magazine editor will find us 
unusually willing readers. We like fine color and 
characterization and human interest, and the amount 
of girl interest and romance that the book publishers 
demand is very welcome to us also. The stories 
should feature the hero, and he should dominate the 
story, but the girl is always welcome too. For our 
detective magazine we prefer the murder type of 
story, with good suspense and surprises. There should 
be murder or other exciting crime early in the story, 
and others recurring through the plot. The murderer 
or threat should be a constant menace throughout, 
and the closer he is to the scene, the better. In other 
words, the hero is at close quarters with the killer 
through the whole story, and death may strike—and 
does strike—unexpectedly through the story. The 
murderer should not be the gangster type, with a bull- 
necked bunch of gunmen who bull through the story 
by main strength and terrorization. He should be 
the cunning, very intelligent type, who kills by cun- 
ning rather than brute force. He, of course, may have 
assistants in his crime. But what we want is essen- 
tially a master-mind criminal who matches wits with 
the detectives or the law. The hero may be a detec- 
tive or a private individual. He should run down the 
crook by outthinking him, trailing Gown the clues. 
and outfighting him at the end, perhaps. But there 
should be exciting personal tracking down of clues, 
with thrilling incidents, rather than the deductive type 
of development, which is mainly solved by question 
and answer. We believe that the Fu Manchu type of 
Chinese villain has been overdone, and also the fiend- 
ish doctor murderer; we'd rather see other types of 
villains, for a change. . . . For our Western magazine 
we want any good type of Western story of the ex- 
citing sort. Any period and any setting will do. 
We would like to see some good Western novels of 
the early-day setting, provided the conflict is between 
white men and not between whites and Indians— 
although naturally a flavor of Indian troubles would 
necessarily come into stories of the early period to 
some extent to be true to the place and times. Big 
names do not mean anything to us, unless they ac- 
company good stories. We will as quickly print a 
good novel by an unknown writer as by the best 
known author writing. However, we do like the 
work of established authors, because they generally 
have the practice and experience behind them to do 
high-grade work. It’s the story that counts with us, 
though, and not the name.” 


Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York, is not interested in travel or garden material. 
It uses illustrated material on distinctive homes, the 
arts, and entertainment, also decorating and furnish- 
ing merchandise news, paying 1 to 2 cents a word on 
acceptance. 


The Author Journalist 


Table Talk, French-Stamats, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
is a new magazine distributed free by retail chain 
grocers. It is in the market for short-stories and 
novelettes up to 15,000 words, with an appeal to 
women; action, love, romance, and sentiment predom- 
inating. ‘We pay from 1 to 2 cents a word on ac- 
ceptance,”’ writes Herbert Stamats, editor. “We are 
particularly interested in securing a 12,000 to 15,000 
word serial, at this time.” 


Star Western Magazine, 205 N. 42nd St., New 
York, of the Popular Publications group, desires 
girl interest in its Western short-stories and novel- 
ettes, which latter should run between 10,000 and 
15,000 words. Realistic, dramatic, colorful stories of 
the Old West are sought. Rates, 1 cent a word up, 
on acceptance. 

Harry P. Bridge, Jr., 1000 Lewis Tower Bldg., 
Philadelphia, writes: “For use in a large house 
magazine which we are now preparing for a prom- 
inent jewelry manufacturer, we can use good short 
short-stories of from 1200 to 2000 words. They must 
use a jewelry store as a background, or must be 
stories in which some item of jewelry or a gem plays 
a prominent part. We will report promptly, and 
are very anxious to see some stories at the earliest 
possible moment. Payment for accepted material will 
be made on acceptance at rates varying from 11/, to 
214 cents a word.” 


Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
have gone back to their old system of paying on ac- 
ceptance for all material, writes Harry Steeger, edi- 
tor. Rates are 1 cent a word and up. The magazines 
of this group are Battle Birds, Dare-Devil Aces, Battle 
Aces (formerly G-8 and His Battle Aces), Dime Mys- 
tery, Spider, Dime Detective, Dime Western, Star 
Western, and a new detective magazine, Operator 
No. 5. 

Love Novels, formerly Three Love Novels Maga- 
zine, Garden City, New York, and Star Novels, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Company, will become 
monthly magazines, instead of quarterlies, with the 
April issues. Shorter material, probably in 15,000 to 
20,000 word novelette lengths, and short-stories of 
5000 to 6000 words, probably will be used. Original, 
rather than reprint material is now being sought, at 
rates around 1 cent a word on acceptance. For Love 
Novels, strong love interest is essential, for Star 
Novels, an adventure theme. 


Francis H. Bent, Box 174, Farmindale, N. J., 
writes: “We are looking for former service men 
capable of producing material suitable for fifteen- 
minute radio broadcasts. We wish dramatizations of 
true incidents that occurred to men in the service 
during the World War. Preference is for humorous 
incidents, confined to two characters, four at most. 
At present we are offering only $1 for each script 
or idea suitable for presentation. Although we are 
just now on a small station and preparing our own 
finished scripts, we are being considered by one of 
the larger networks. Because of this there is a pos- 
sibility of a permanent connection, on salary, if we 
contact a suitable writer.” 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 
St., New York, informs contributors that it is stocked 
up with fiction for some time to come. 


Mechanics and Handicraft, 570 7th Ave., New 
York, is a new member of the Standard Magazines 
group, using popular science material of the type 
indicated by its title. Rates, it is presumed, will be 
in line with the general rates of this company, 34 cent 
a word up, on acceptance. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, an- 
nounces that Doris §. Patee has succeeded Miss 
Louise Seaman as head of its children’s book depart- 
ment. 
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ACQUAINT YOURSELF 
WITH 
THE MUNSEY MARKET 


We publish four national magazines, 
each one distinctive in its field. Many 
stories we return are well written but 
our type.’’ Therefore, we suggest 
you familiarize yourself with a magazine 
BEFORE submitting material. Don’t mere- 
ly glance through it; carefully study the 
contents of a recent issue. 


Railroad Monthly 
Stories 15c 
Argosy Weekly 

10c 
Detective 
Fiction 10c 
Weekly 

- Weekly 

All-Story 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 Broadway 
New York City 
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A magazine of well-written. cred- 
ible fiction in the field of crime and 
its inevitable conflict. Reading one 
copy will acquaint you with the 
character and quality of story re- 
quired. 


Prompt report - Prompt pay 


578 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


@ POETS—START 1934 RIGHT! @ 


750 PLACES TO SEND 450 markets, included 
in each of these three books: GNS A RS, Road 
Information for Hitch-hikers ale the Lit terary yd, $1; 
VERSE TECHNIQUE—SIMPLIFIED, $1; VE 
OLD AND a $1; also for your workshop, THE PRACTI- 
CAL RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST 

ID FOR FICTIONISTS, including Mg market ‘list, 3. 
Any 2 books, $1.75; 3 books, $2.50; 4 books, $3; the five, $3. 
Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1934 P 12k 
PROGRAM. 

[ee A National Magazine of Poetry 
Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

702 N. Vernon * Dallas, Texas 


mportant 
TO WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint some- 
times voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of mine—every 
one a “‘new writer’’—have_ sold to practically all mar- 
kets, including Evening Post, Collier's, R 
Book, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, the action maga- 
zines, detective magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 
worth to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produ had a musical comedy 
produced. 


They Sell 
Because They Learned How to Write to Sell! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaborati 
Coaching. 

My own work appears in leading magazines. I do 
for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, write 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of ‘‘Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


We have been supplying writers and contest fans with mate- 
rials for more than five years. Our prices are always lowest 
and the quality the best to be had. Send us your next order and 
you too, will find our supplies satisfactory in every way. Prices 
are rapidly advancing, but you can still buy from us at last 
year’s prices, 


Note these representative values taken from our late catalog. 


Karolton, Glazed Kraft Karolton, Glazed Kraft 
Envelopes Envelopes 
32-lb. Wt. Size 9x12 & 94%4x12% Size 6x9 & 614x9% 
25 of each size__._..._..$1.25 28-lb. Wt. 50 of each size $1.25 
28-lb. Wt. 25 of each size_ 1.15 24-lb. Wt. 50 of each size_ 1.00 
24-lb. Wt. 25 of each size_ 1.00 20-lb. Wt. 50 of each size. .90 
20-lb. Wt. 25 of each size. .90 24-lb. Wt. 25 of each size. .55 


No. 10 and No. 11 size, for two folds. 


28-lb. Wt. 25 of each size_$ .55 24-lb. Wt. 25 of each size $ .50 
50 of each size____--_-- 1.05 50 of each size ee 


Manuscript Paper, Second Sheets and Carbon, size 84x11 
High Grade, Artesian Bond Medium Grade, Atlantic 
Per Ream (500 sheets) Per Ream (500 sheets) 
Good grade 2nd Shts. \Rm. 1,00 Med.Grade, 2nd Shts.,Rm. .80 


WRITERS’ SPECIAL CABINET, $2.50 value. Includes practic- 
ally everything the ordinary writer needs at one time. Assorted. 


Typewriter ribbons, Mss. Covers, Carbon. Everything for the 
writer. We PAY POSTAGE on all orders east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Add 15% if you live west of Rocky Mts. Send for 
our large, 80 page, illustrated catalogue, of books and all kinds 
of supplies for the writer. It’s Free. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 
Upland, Indiana 
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William H. Kofoed, editor of Gay Book Maga- 
zine, devoted to humor and fiction, at 201 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, writes: “I am working on a new 
sport pulp magazine specializing in boxing and 
wrestling fiction. Lengths, 3000 to 6000 words, with 
an occasional novelette (boxing only) up to 15,000 
words. For this I shall want stories of meaty plot 
and fast action. The boxing stories can have adven- 
ture hookups, and backgrounds of professional or 
amateur fighting in college, prize ring, army, navy, 
or marines. Payment will be on acceptance; an indi- 
vidual offer will be made on each acceptable story. 
The pulp will be issued by a different company than 
the one issuing Gay Book. I am not at liberty to 
quote the name of the new publication. 


Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 S. Seventh 
St., Minneapolis, at the present time, “is looking for 
more material of a how-to-build nature,” writes 
William J. Kostka, editor. “Articles telling how to 
build models of boats, airplanes, etc., or of furniture, 
whether modernistic, period, or novel, will also re- 
ceive due consideration. We often use material on 
chemical experiments and other scientific subjects, 
amateur photography, outdoor sports, games, and 
general advice on the maintenance of automobiles. 
Photographs improve the writer's chance of accep- 
tance, and drawings usually are necessary. We plan 
our books three months in advance. Writers should 
remember this when planning seasonal material. We 
are managing to report on all manuscripts in ten 
days or less, and payment is made promptly on ac- 
ceptance. We promptly answer all queries.” Good 
rates are paid on acceptance. 


Replying to the charge by a contributor that sea- 
sonal material was kept by it for seven months and 
then returned, Childhood Magazine (Suttenhouse 
Publishers), 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, 
through Carl F. Sutton writes. “In all the nineteen 
years of our publishing Childhood Magazine, we have 
had only three unsatisfactory experiences with authors. 
The manuscript in question was submitted to us early 
in the fall, and we wrote the author that we would be 
willing to retain the manuscript and for her to send 
copies to other like magazines, with the understanding 
that if she did not dispose of it, she would let us 
know and by that time perhaps we could fit it into 
our calendar. We of course thought she had sub- 
mitted it to other publishers.” 


Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, Ohio, “‘is 
in the market for nursery stories up to 1000 words 
in length, humorous or imaginative,” writes Esther 
Cooper, editor; “also for short-stories for boys and 
girls from 9 to 14. Adventure, mystery, historical 
stories of other lands; preferred length, 1800 words. 
We can use short humorous or imaginative verse. 
Overstocked in other departments. Not in the mar- 
ket for art work of any sort. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance or shortly after, at 1 cent a word minimum 
for fiction, 25 cents per line for verse.” 


John H. Hopkins & Son, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is a new book-publishing firm specializing in 
fiction, although some non-fiction in the realm of 
biography will be issued. Novels of high literary 
quality and popular appeal in the fields of love, 
romance, realism, adventure, Western, and detective 
types, are considered, in 60,000 to 65,000 word 
lengths. Payment is either by royalties or outright 
purchase. 


The American Scholar, 145 W. 55th St., New 
York, uses brief accounts of scholarly, creative, and 
scientific projects, articles on literature, art, science, 
economics, politics, and education, and also appro- 
priate long and short poems. Payment is now at from 
$5 to $50 per article on acceptance. Wm. Allison 
Shimer is editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


GREETING CARD MarKET News. (By Doris Wil- 
der.) B. Fidelman of the Artistic Card Company, 
Elmira, N. Y., writes: “We are especially interested 
in Christmas, although we sometimes use Birthday 
and Sorry You Are Ill sentiments. We like our verses 
to be friendly, but not too special—that is, verses 
that one could send to a wide number of friends 
rather than to some specific and intimate friend.” . . . 
According to a letter from Donald K. Stoner, The 
Etchcraft Company, 600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
due to a change in policy, is not going to use any 
counter cards in its line this year. . . At last informa- 
tion, the R. R. Heywood Co., 263 9th Ave., New 
York, was in the market for Christmas material. 
Lucy Wright is editor. . . . Theodore Markoff, editor 
of The Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109-119 Summer 
St., Providence, R.I., advises a contributor: “At the 
present writing we should prefer to consider only 
Everyday material, our 1934 Christmas line being 
practically completed.” . . . The Keating Co., N. E. 
Cor. 22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, has “‘enough 
verse for the present.” . . . Jessie H. McNicol, 18 
Huntington Ave., Boston, “would like some senti- 
ments for Christmas cards (25c or 15¢ ones)—a little 
more special verses that really say something.” . . . 
Stanley Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., explains: “We have 
contracted a our present needs, so cannot buy else- 
where.” Arthur T. White’s needs for White’s Quaint 
Shop, Westfield, Mass., are all taken care of for this 
season, but contributors should keep this market in 
mind for Easter and Everyday sentiments to be sub- 
mitted during July and August. Regular rate for a 
4-line verse, according to Mr. White, is $1.50... . 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass, has been 
buying verses for birthday and convalescent cards. 
Adaptability to illustration is a point considered by the 
editor, W. H. Wheeler. Payment is 50 cents a line. 
. . . The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has not yet caught up on reports delayed by 
changes in the editorial department, etc. Writers need 
not be alarmed at not hearing promptly from sub- 
mitted manuscripts. . . . Hall Bros., Grand Ave. and 
Walnut St. at 26th, Kansas City, Mo., has been buying 
for Valentine’s Day and for Easter. . . . The Rose 
Company, 24th and Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is buying material for all seasons and occasions but 
Valentine’s Day. . . . Donald D. Simonds, editor of 
the Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, 
Mass., writes: “Novelties appeal to us—clever twists 
in thought or play on words.” This company is more 
interested in Christmas cards and Valentines than in 
other types of greetings, but occasionally buys for 
Easter and for Birthday and other Every Day occa- 
sions. 


The New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York, 
makes offers for accepted material at rates contingent 
on quality, payment being on publication. It uses arti- 
cles on current social, political, and economic ques- 
tions in lengths from 1500 to 2500 words. Sketches 
of character background up to 1000 words are used, 
also exceptional verse. Bruce Bliven is editor. 


Paris Gayety and Paris Nights, issued by the Shade 
Publishing Co., 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, use 
sexy, spicy stories with a Parisian slant or back- 
ground, 3000 words being the preferred length. 
Zippy Stories, a third magazine of this group, uses 
similar material. G. R. Bay is editor. Low rates are 
paid on publication. 


The Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Calif., pub- 
lishes this announcement: “For unusual and inter- 
esting photographs taken in Southern California, The 
Times will pay $3 each upon publication. Photos 
should be at least 6 by 8 inches in size, though 
smaller ones will be considered if accompanied by 
the negative. Address Rotogravure Editor.” 
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CAN YOUR STORY 
BE FILMED? 


e YOU MAY HAVE 
| HAVE | JUST THE STORY 
} 
| 


Ss Oo L D that will go big as a Talking 
stories to pro- Picture—but you cannot sell it 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOr those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to Cn Hom 
endl ess technicalities and formal rules. 

man’s standing in the magazine world is mM 
editor for 25 years McClure’s, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no eet 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a 8 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best resu ts. 


you sell. No copyright racket. 


About Talking Picture Stories. 


Dept. 17 


| never come to you. 


© For 14 Years I Have Been 


@ This Profitable Market 
i lained i FREE booklet, “Inside Facts 
SUPER-TYPING SERVICE 


Suite 215 6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, California 


ducersforfrom because most studios in self- No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
| protection refuse unsolicited of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
$500.00 | manuscripts. That is why you entirely dependent upon the needs of the case. Write 
to for Booklet 
‘ ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
$12,000.00 © Send Your Stories to Me 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 


WHAT IS | Through my accredited service 
YOUR | stories I read and O. K. to 
Studio Editors will receive con- ¢ re) LLAB r@] RATE 
STORY sideration—an opportunity that, trictly “50-50” basis. I 
5 on a strictly - ou supply e ideas. supp. 
WORTH? | working alone and unaided, would the technique—vivid descriptions, characters that live, novel, 


writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studio 301, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, California 


original plots, true-to-life dialogue, etc. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Enclose $1 Reading Fee with each 
script submitted. For writers with scripts already in salable 
form, LOW SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% Com- 
successfully selling screen stories right here in Holly- mission. Typing, including editing.and proofreading, 50c a 
wood, where 95 percent of all stories are purchased. 1,000 words. Positively no other fees. Recommended by 


Knowing daily what producers need and buy, I can help 


For such service send your Manuscript to 


ADELINE M. ALVORD BELLE V. YOTTER 


734 Eighth Ave. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Where it will be promptly prepared at 50c per 1,000 
words for short Mss. Special rates on Book Mss. 
One Carbon Copy. 


The Way Past 
The Editor 


-tells You HOW- | 
-- to Sell Your Stories 
tolncrease YourSales / 


THE AUTHOR & 
SIMPLIFIED TRAININ 

COURS 

1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

I am interested in writing stories to 
sell. I want to become a successful 
author. So, without cost or obliga- 
tion to me, send your new booklet, 
“The Way Past the Editor,” contain- 
ing information valuable to anyone 
who writes or wants to write fiction. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


You May May Have This Book Free 


It is one of the most talked of little books ever 
written. It has influenced scores of writers, 
showing them the way to greater achievement. 


“The Way Past the Editor,” which is its title, 
is not for everyone who wants to write, but is 
only for those who want to become PROFES- 
SIONAL AUTHORS. If you do not want to 
write stories to sell, please do not send for it. 


The booklet tells you what you can expect of 
the future, how to work out a plan to succeed, the 
way to make the most of your ability, and other 
important matters. It tells you plainly and 
frankly about our course, Practical Fiction Writ- 
ing and David Raffelock’s personal training. 


Judge for yourself. Would you profit from this ~ 
booklet? If so, simply fill in and send the coupon, 
and the booklet will go to you by return mail. 
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The Colorado Playmakers are anxious to secure 
acceptable plays, musical shows, and pageants, pri- 
marily of Colorado life, history, and character. Plays 
may be submitted by writers in any part of the 
country. A condition of mes ig ag is that only plays 
by members will be produced, but non-members may 
submit manuscripts and join if the reading commit- 
tee approves them for production. The Colorado Play- 
makers is a non-profit organization, its purpose being 
to further drama depicting the folklore of the state. 
Fifty per cent of the profits accruing from the pro- 
duction of a member’s first play within the year will 
be paid to the member. From any other play that he 
may have produced within that year, the author will 
receive 90 per cent of the profit. Royalties also will 
be paid on plays that may be published by the or- 
ganization, and efforts will be made to market the 
plays. Address Mrs. Irma Mayer, secretary, 910 St. 
Paul St., Denver. 

Boys’ Companion and Girls’ Friend, published by 
the Evangelical Synod, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., for boys and girls of 9 to 15 years, are not in 
the open market for serials. Wholesome short-stories 
of 1500 to 2500 words, also nature, how-to-make, 
historical and scientific articles of 1000 to 2000 words, 
brief essays and editorials, and verse, are used. Pay- 
ment is about 14 cent a word on acceptance; verse, 
5 cents a line. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, writes: “‘We are in immediate need of plenty 
of good shorts in the following classifications: New 
inventions; new tools and machinery; new household 
devices; new scientific discoveries. Material must be 
accompanied by striking photographs that include 
human hands or human figures; the more spectacu- 
lar the photos, the better the rate of payment. As 
heretofore, we act on contributions at once and pay 
for accepted material immediately,” states Raymond 
J. Brown, editor. 

Super Magazines, 60 Murray St., New York, of 
which Frank Armer is editorial director, announce 
the launching of four magazines, Super Detective 
Stories, Super Western Stories, Super Love Stories, 
and Super Mystery Stories. They will use the types 
of fiction indicated by their titles in lengths up to 
15,000 words. Emphasis is placed or unusual, thrill- 
ing plots. The detective magazine will be first to 
appear and is the only one buying at present. Rates 
of payment will vary, but for the right kind of mate- 
rial good rates are promised, on acceptance. 

Sex, published by Educational Standards, Inc., 145 
W. 45th St.. New York, and Sex Science, 1482 
Broadway, New York, are new magazines in the 
field covering such subjects as sex hygiene, sex edu- 
cation, etc. Rates and methods of payment are not 
at hand. Sexology, 25 W. Broadway, New York, in 
the same field, has no set rate for material. A good 
deal of the material in these publications is appar- 
ently staff-written. 

Carle Laemmle, President, Universal Pictures, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York, advertises: “How can you 
add to or improve Universal pictures? I will pay 
liberally for any constructive comments that we can 
actually use.” 

How to Sell, Mount Morris, Ill., the national 
direct-selling magazine, is in the market for fiction 
stories of 1500 to 2000 words. Stories should not 
have salesman characters. General detective, adven- 
ture, and love stories will be acceptable, but they 
must be good. Payment will be made on publica- 
tion at 1 to 2 cents a word. Frank Gruber, manag- 
ing editor, sends this note. 

Farrar & Rinehart, book publishers, have moved 
from 9 E. 41st St. to 232 Madison Ave., New York. 

The Billboard, 1564 Broadway, New York, buys 
articles prepared on assignment only. 


The Author & Journalist 


Minority, 35 E. Ninth St., New York, has indefi- 
nitely postponed publication. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Va., is now edited by Lambert Davis, suc- 
ceeding Stringfellow Barr. 

Lovers Magazine, which was to have been issued 
by Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
has been dropped for the time being. 

Tomorrow, Publishers, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, 
is announced as a book publishing firm which will 
— in timely literature, mainly in pamphlet 
orm. 

The Frank A. Munsey Company reports that the 
grand total of stories which first appeared in Argosy 
as serials and later have been published in book form 
has reached 410. 

The real name of Ellery Queen, editor of Mystery 
League Magazine and popular writer of detective 


stories, is Emanuel Lepowski, according to the New 


York Daily Mirror. 
Discontinued 

Great Detective, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. (Mail 
returned. ) 

Love Book Magazine, Criterion Publishing Co., 
41 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Magic Carpet, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(Temporary suspension. ) 

Ace High, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Temporarily dropped.) 


PRIZE CONTESTS 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 449 Fourth Ave., New 
York, and Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4, Eng- 
land, announce an International Prize Novel Com- 
petition. To the author of the novel which in the 
opinion of the judges is most suitable for book pub- 
lication, they will award a prize of £1000, or the 
equivalent in American dollars—but not less than 
$5000—on account of a royalty of 15 per cent. The 
competition is open to authors all over the world, 
but manuscripts must be accompanied by a guarantee 
that they have not been submitted elsewhere. The clos- 
ing date is September 1, 1934. Novels must be orig- 
inal and written in the English language. Transla- 
tions submitted by the original author or his accred- 
ited representative will be considered, provided they 
conform to the conditions specified. Manuscripts 
should not be less than 80,000 words in length. Con- 
tributors may send as many entries as they please, but 
each must be entered separately. The publishers shall 
retain control of other rights in the prize-winning 
novel, paying to the author 80 per cent of the net 
receipts from sale of such rights. Manuscripts will be 
submitted to Curtis Brown, Ltd., literary agents, 10 E. 
49th St., New York. It is necessary to write for an 
entry blank or agreement, to which is attached a full 
statement of conditions of the contest. This must be 
filled out and submitted with the manuscript. All 
manuscripts will be submitted to the judges of the 
contest anonymously. Only the author’s pseudonym 
should appear on the title page. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., and Travel Magazine, 
of 4 W. 16th St., New York, and George G. Harrap 
& Co. of London, offer a prize of $2500 advance on 
royalties for the best beck of travel, adventure, or 
exploration in any part of the world. The contest 
closes November 30, 1934. For further information 
address Travel Book Competition, care of the McBride 
Co., or care of George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 39 
Parker St., Kingsway, London W. C. 2, England. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
announces a new $10,000 prize contest beginning 
with March. This will be similar to other contests 
for true confession stories held by this magazine in 
the past. Full details are published in the magazine. 
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DON’T ENVY SUCCESSFUL WRITERS—BE ONE 


“- Practical Professional Help Attuned to Active Current Market Requirements 
ey Brought These Writers Success— And Can Do the Same For You! 


? in the re Seana These writers whose magazine stories and books are shown here, didn’t simply WISH 
*Qawe lou for success—nor blindly attempt to storm markets whose requirements they didn’t under- 
ay Mow 1d stand. They employed the practical assistance of an agent in daily personal contact with 

the New York editors, and from thorough, sympathetic, practical advice were shown 

ber 25th exactly how to make their material suitable for actively buying markets. 
a Space permits me to display but a few of my clients’ magazine appearances during one 
Wh month in this announcement. But, working with accurate, up-to-the-minute 
/E\"" = inside information on market needs my clients, almost all of whom were 
& , [ove beginners when they started with me, are each month 
wer : yomes cashing thousands of dollars’ worth of my checks covering 


Square-meal 


Benton 
: By Lowrence & 
3 Keating 
oi. 
*é 
AN’ 


Pron Che Ali 
Queen mur 


The same, per- 
sonal, practical 
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their magazine fiction, articles and 
books. 


Dorothy M. 2] professional help with your indi- 
vidual writing problems is avail- = 
pe iS a eS able to you at the nominal reading fee of $2.00 
oe ‘se ao on manuscripts up to 4000 words, and 50c per thou- 
ae) Oy a sand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, 
Kil $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. The commission on American 
oer of Palitos) (Sf sales is 19% ; on foreign sales, 15%. Your work will be handled on 
— HARD S straight commission as soon as we sell $1000.00 worth of your work. A few of the 20 
it 2 
SEND ME YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY. If you Placed dvr. 
3 " = haven’t any ready, write for my circular and a sample copy first novels. 
| | of my monthly market letter. 
S 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
4 iy: <1 45 West 45th Street Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 
HOR ERZBREAD ana WAT I E KINGS PEACOCK 
istletoe Girl tckel lo Faradtse 
magazine appearances O Jorious Real 1 Pork Chop, Spec icket to Hell 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 
Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, %c a line. 

One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of ‘‘Paragraphing for Suspense,”” ‘‘Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 
am selling for others—I can sell for you. 


I s LET ME 
HELP YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 
per 1000 words; minimum fee $1. Separate fee on each 
manuscript. Stamped addressed envelope and fee must ac- 


company all MSS. Ten per cent commission on sales. 
VERY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING NOVELS 


M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 


80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


Over 25,000 Plot} The market for humor is today 
Combinations greater than ever. Editors are 
wide open for writers depicting 


THE ‘“‘“HUMOR the funnier side of life. This 


PLOT amazingly compact and versatile 
= system, with its riches of amus- 
SYSTEM ing combinations of humor, farce, 


and comedy, comes to you post- 
$1.00 Postpaid paid for only $1.00. Order today. 


HASCOMS PLOT SYSTEMS 
P. O. Box 104, St. Paul, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c. per 1000 words. 
SPECIAL RATES ON BOOKS. Poetry Ic. per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 2701 


SEELEMANZEHRET 
| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


COLOR PL «ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPERend ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


THEY SELL 
cane trains and helps you write salable 
The Escritoire stories. It doesn’t cost much, and 
you pay more than half with one story. Put us to the test. 
Send us three stories and $3.00. We will send you 1500- 
word or more analysis of one, briefer studies of the others. 


$3.00 credited on first payment if you work with us. Novel- 
ette sold for student this month, 


THE ESCRITOIRE Sales Office 
Box 735 B 151 Fifth Avenue, Room 1317 
Center Point, Texas New York City 
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The Bawl Street Journal, burlesque publication of 
the Bond Club of New York, patterned upon the 
Wall Street Journal, will again in 1934 give $1000 
in prizes for material used in its edition in May, 
writes John A. Straley, editor. “These prizes range 
from $20 to $50 each and will be awarded for the 
following types of copy: Feature stories of 600 to 
1000 words; miscellaneous length stories, 200 to 600 
words; short news items up to 200 words; questions 
and answers for ‘The Inquiring Investor’; editorials, 
large and small commercial and financial advertise- 
ments. We do not buy any material; the prizes are 
the sole compensation we offer. We do not want 
jokes or poetry. Your readers who wish to obtain 
details about our contests and samples of past prize- 
winning items should write to me at 52 William St., 
New York, asking for a copy of our 1934 Instruc- 
tion Leaflet. In the past we have secured a number 
of excellent contributors through your magazine.” 

The New Republic is offering a $25 prize for the 
best poem on the Reichstag fire trial in Germany. 
Closing date not at hand. 


CANADIAN MARKET NOTES 


Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man., is edited by 
George F. Chipman. “We use one short-story in each 
issue at the present time,” writes Amy J. Roe, asso- 
ciate editor. ‘““When the size of our magazine in- 
creases, we hope to be able to use more fiction. We 
buy either first or second rights to short-stories. We 
prefer stories running from 2500 to 4500 words. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Our rates vary from 
$20 to $30 a story, depending upon the rights of- 
fered. Our other requirements are general and agri- 
cultural features and short articles. Most of this 
material is written by people living in Western Can- 
ada. Photographs illustrating subjects for the House- 
hold Department would be most welcome.” 


Canadian Mining Journal, Canadian Fisherman, 
and Iron and Steel are magazines published at Gar- 
denvale, Quebec., by National Business Publications, 
Ltd., each under different editorship. R. C. Rowe, 
managing editor of the Mining Journal, states: “We 
accept articles, preferably with photcgraphs, dealing 
with the mining industry in Canada. Occasionally 
we use articles dealing with other countries, but not 
often. Articles should not be long—approximately 
three to five printed pages. Our rate of payment 
varies according to the value of the material. The 
usual rate is $5 per page, but we sometimes pay as 
high as $7.50 or $10 per printed page. Payment is 
made on publication.” . . . Iron and Steel is the jour- 
nal of the iron, steel, and allied industries in Can- 
ada. Its editor, W. M. Goodwin, says, however, 
that under present conditions it is unable to pay for 
articles, but “when conditions permit, we shall pay 
$5 per printed page for suitable articles and special 
rates for special articles. We use technical articles 
describing features of the iron and steel industry in 
Canada, particularly the processes of making the va- 
rious types of metal, and their principal uses. Most 
of our articles are illustrated with plans or photos.” 
... F. W. Wallace, editor of Canadian Fisherman, 
has regular correspondents in the fishing centers who 
keep him well supplied with material, and does not 
encourage outside contributions, having, from experi- 
ence, found them unsuitable, “largely because the 
writers possess no intimate knowledge of the com- 
mercial fishing industry.” 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., 
Montreal, Quebec, states, through C. Gordonsmith, 
editor-in-chief, that it is “constantly in the market 
for unusual material with a Canadian angle, either 
in manuscript or picture. As we have editors in 
charge of a great many departments, we do not re- 


The <Author & Journalist 


quire, from outsiders, matters of routine. Only the 
exceptional has any chance with us. We do not pay 
for poetry, and brevity is recognized as a cardinal 
virtue. Our columns are short—about 750 words. 
The remuneration is $4 per column and cheques are 
sent out about the middle of the month following 
publication.” Mr. Gordonsmith further states that 
it is useless for writers to ask him, in advance, if 
he will accept an article on such and such a subject 
or not. It is necessary that he should first read the 
offering. 

Canadian National Railways Magazine, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, Que., is published monthly for the 
officers and employees of the C.N.R. System, but 
circulates also, to some extent, among shippers and 
others interested in the service. Being edited pri- 
marily for the railroader, practically all of the arti- 
cles, as well as staff notes, veterans’ pages, and other 
regular departments, are prepared by staff writers. 
“We do not seek contributions from outside sources,” 
says Mr. R. H. Ayre, associate editor, ‘except per- 
haps the occasional short fiction, and this must deal 
with railroading, and, of course, be accurate in all 
its details.” 

The Canadian Horticulturist, Peterborough, Ont., 
is “in the market for occasional short articles on 
practical gardening topics. The Home Department 
is still in the experimental stages and we are not 
pushing it too strongly. For the present we are not 
in the market for any material of this kind, but may 
be later on if the department develops. Occasionally 
we buy good snapshots or photographers’ prints and 
pay from 50 cents to $1, depending on size and 
quality.” Mr. J. W. McGiffin edits this magazine 
and also The Canadian Florist, from the same ad- 
dress. For this second magazine, he is well supplied 
by a number of trade correspondents with local news 
from different centers, but considers “articles dis- 
cussing practical problems in the growing and retail- 
ing of flowers.” Rates for Canadian Horticulturist 
are 3 cents per line, cheques going out the 15th of 
the month following publication. 


The National Home Monthly, formerly the West- 
ern Home Monthly, still publishes from Bannatyne 
and Dagmar Streets, Winnipeg, Man., but is now 
under the editorship of L. E. Brownell, who states: 
‘We have now the largest circulation in Canada. 
Our December printing order was for 220,000 copies. 
We have also the largest circulation in cities and 
towns over 25,000 population and practically half 
of our circulation is in Eastern a. We are in- 
terested in fiction of a general nature of from 4000 
to 6000 words, and in serials 40,000 or under. We | 
also use poems, but usually just as fillers. We seldom 
use short short-stories. We are also interested in 
feature articles 3000 to 4000 words in length to 
make good two-page spreads. We usually pay on 
publication, but quite frequently pay on acceptance 
if desired. We have no fixed rate of payment at so 
much per word, but vary with the story and article.” 


Journal of Canadian Bankers Association is pub- 
lished from Toronto, Ont., although all copy is sub- 
ject to final approval by the chairman (Mr. J 
Bell) of the editorial committee of the association, 
at Hamilton, Ont. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to A. M. Ross, managing editor, Room 1005, 465 
Bay Street, Toronto. The Journal is published quar- 
terly, in January, April, July, and October, of each 
year, says Mr. Ross,” and covers banking and finan- 
cial topics generally. We seldom make use of pho- 
tographs, although occasionally graphs and tables 
are incorporated in articles, but the stock we use is 
not suitable for fine halftones. The rate of pay- 
ment varies according to the character of the article 
submitted, but averages around $5 a page of about 
500 words. Payment for articles is made shortly 
after publication.” 
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March, 1934 


DO THEY CLICK? 


If so, you are selling your stories. If you're not, 
maybe I can help you make them click into the 
salable class. Perhaps you are on the border line, 
lacking only some one vital element that spells the 
difference between sales and rejections. I’d like to 
see that story of yours, 

I have helped others—and myself. I’ve sold mine 
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AUTHORITY! 
WHY -BUY LESS? 


My fees for criticism and collaboration 
service are higher than others. There’s 
a reason! Compare the claims of others 


est 


to one of the greatest weeklies, to some of the 
pee, 0 to some of the literary group. Honor Roll 
Short Stories 1932. 
Story Writers 1933. 
What a kick it is when one sells! 
along and let me get to work on it. 
Charges in advance $2.00 first 
50c each thousand. Encl 
postage with story. 
a sale, and fees refun 


18th Floor Allen Blidg., Dallas Texas 


with the following certainties: 


1. For two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s 
Weekly. Fifteen years coaching and collaborat- 
ing with writers. 

2. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, etc. (See “‘New Wings” in February, 
1934, issue of Woman’s Home Companion.) 

3, Author of standard American textbook “‘Nar- 
rative Technique,’’ used in all leading universi- 
ties and colleges. 

Pi Co-author, with Dr. A. A. Brill, Floyd Dell, 

a Psychology of Writing Success,’ 


Listed in Distinctive 
Send yours 


additional 
Ten per cent ins event aa 
ded. 


HENRY EXALL 


of 
tublished 1933 


WAX CHARACTERS EAT 


oa time and postage. 

story. Create personalities. 
classified TEMPERAMENT BOOK, $1, 
will choose words that individualize your char- 
acters, their manners and personal habits. 
powerful characterization ure HUMANITOME 
always. 
its Expression, $1. 
money back. Write Dept. 26. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


71-14 166th St. 


SHOLL’S 


A Guide to Character Delineation» 


‘Short Story Hits—1932” and “‘Short 


5. Editor, ‘ 
published by Harcourt, Brace 


Story Hits—1933,”’ 
and Company. 

6. Writers trained by me now appearing in 
every magazine of importance in the country. 
Some sixty manuscripts, mostly by beginners, 
were sold by writers working with me during 
the past six months. 

If you’d like to learn more een my 
methods, send for my free pamphlet, 
“How I Work With Writers,” or send 
me a manuscript (at my regular rate of 
$5 for five thousand words or less, and a 
dollar a thousand above that) and get a 
straight-from-the-shoulder report from an 
authoritative critic. All questions asked 
will be answered in a friendly, personal 
letter. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. New York City 


False, jarring figures ruin a 
With SHOLL’S 
you 
For 


Try Action Book, $1; Emotion and 
Complete satisfaction or 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


HUMANITOME 


and Human Description 


If You Wish Sales Service ---- 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 


Agency is maintained 


It offers major advantages over the writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 

it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ““What Editors Want.” 
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CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President tary and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 


Queen's Quarterly, Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ont., has, as its purpose, as a leading Canadian Re- 
view, the provision of a platform for the impartial 
discussion of matters that are of concern to Canadians 
from coast to coast, writes the secretary, W. E. C. 
Harrison. “Consideration is given to articles from 
3500 to 4500 words on science, literature, politics, 
economics, history, the arts, philosophy, and religion. 
The editors are also ready to consider MSS. of an 
imaginative kind, verses, essays, short-stories or arti- 
cles of literary merit. Intending contributors should 
study carefully the general standards of the Quwar- 
terly before submitting MSS. Payment is at $2 a 
printed page.” 

Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine, London, 
Ont., published by The William Weld Company, 
Limited, is not, under present conditions, in the 
market for unsolicited contributions. 

The Canadian League, of 1405 Bishop Street, 
Montreal, Que., is the official organ of the Catholic 
Women’s League of Canada. Editor Margaret Jones, 
however, states that she does not pay for material. 


Alberta Farm Journal, Edmonton, Alta., has for 
some time been merged with The Saturday Journal. 
Material is arranged for within the province. 

The Crucible is a Canadian literary quarterly pub- 
lished at 207 Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont. It uses 
considerable poetry, preferably short, and a few short- 
stories and essays, not more than 1000 words in 
length. Contributors should submit personal items 
about themselves with MSS. There are cash and book 
prizes, but apart from these, payment, at present, is 
only in the form of extra copies of the magazine. 
The editors (H. and L. Ridley), however, have a 
plan by which they hope to accumulate a fund with 
which small payments, at least, may be made. 


WHO? 
WHAT? 
WHEN? 
HOW? 


Do your guides show you the answers to these four 
questions, when you have a story to sell? 


WHO is in the market? 
WHAT de they want? 
WHEN do they want it? 
HOW must it slant? 


Hundreds of authors are finding the answers each 


week in.. 


AUTHORS’ WEEKLY NEWS 
SERVICE 


seven to eight weeks in advance of any magazine on 
the market. The service does not depend on ANY 
guide—Each letter is complete information in itself. 

PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! TRY IT A 

MONTH! 
——_ _Use the coupon. 

WRITERS’ SALES DATA SERVICE 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25c; please forward me 
WEEKLY AUTHORS’ NEWS SERVICE FOR 
ONE MONTH. 


Address ... 
City... 


TRADE JOURNAL MARKET TIPS 


New England Electrical News, 250 Stuart St., 
Boston, Mass., is a new monthly using articles on 
successful New England electrical contractors, up to 
2500 words, short-stories, about 1000 words, and oc- 
casional verse. Payment is promised 30 days after 
publication, at flat rates depending upon value of 
article. E. Frost is editor. 


Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York, is 
edited by Albert Klopfer, and not by L. M. Dawson, 
as stated in our February report. Mr. Dawson is 
news editor of Bakers Weekly and editor of The 
Cracker Baker, another publication of the American 
Trade Publishing Company issued from the same . 
address and devoted exclusively to the biscuit and 
cracker business. A correction also should be made 
as to rate paid. Instead of 1 cent a word, Bakers 
Weekly pays a sliding scale per inch based on the 
value of the article from a reader viewpoint. 


Beer Selling, Milam Bldg., San Antonio, Texas, 
pays 14, cent a word up, on publication, for news 
and features on the beer industry of the Southwest. 
E. M. Martin is editor. 

Soda Fountain, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, is 
now under the editorial management of V. E. Moyna- 
han. Present requirements are for articles not ex- 
ceeding 1000 words in length, accompanied whenever 
possible by human-interest photographs. All articles 
concerning experiences of fountain operators should 
be factual, giving dollars and cents costs, profits, etc. 
Name and location of shops must always be given. 
Payment at 1 cent a word on publication continues. 

Groceries and Chain Store Review, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York, S. W. Dean, editor, writes: “Sorry, 
but we are not in the market at present for material. 
We are purely a merchandising sheet.” 
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March, 1934 


Conditions are improving uk 
Circulations picking up... 
Newstand sales increasing . . . 


Once again editors are willing to take a 
chance with a newcomer; 


The newcomer offers the KIND of mate- 
rial they can use! 


| am selling manuscripts daily. 


My reading fee is still a dollar for any 
script regardless of length. Yes, this in- 
cludes book lengths. 


But, | am afraid it will be more next 
month. Better send your story now. 


This dollar pays for an honest opinion 
regarding salability. 
If it BE salable | can SELL it. 


If it isn’t; the same dollar pays for com- 
prehensive suggestions of the most prac- 
tical way for you to make it so. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
644 W. Garfield Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE OLDEST 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading, full letter of criti- 
cism, and advice regarding markets: 


1 words: oF 
1000 ta 2.000 
2,000 to 3,000 2.25 


thus bringing checks. 
Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin - Ohio 


CORRESPONDENTS EARN $5 


Weekly r eng events in their home areas for 
ailies. 


training in the world for beginning writers. 


the large 
Easiest way to break into newspaper work. Best to 


Offers fiction writers spare-time money and oppor- $50 


ventures, 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS HANDBOOK ONLY $1 
Tells How to Gather, Write and Sell News 


S tunities to fill their notebooks with real life ad- 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS BUREAU, Box 54, Camden, N. J. 


=I 


Get BY RETURN MAIL new cli- 
PRACTICAL «nts come back. | get letters 
Critictom like these: ‘‘That was a fine 
criticism... the sanest thing 
| ever read. . . | am enclosing. . . | am starting 
another. . . .You will get that next week.” 


| can help you, too. | have published fiction in 
a dozen different magazines DURING THE DE- 
PRESSION. Get criticism from a man who is 
TODAY successfully practicing what he teaches. 
Send me that story. 


SPECIAL TEMPORARY LOW FEES: Criticism: up to 
3,000 words, $1.00. Fifty cents a thousand thereafter. Re- 
vision: Up to 5,000 words $5.00. One dollar a thousand 
thereafter. (Enclose stamped envelope.) 


BRUCE DOUGLAS 
5641 Monticello Dallas, Texas 


MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Know all requirements of editors as I am_a former 
contributor of prose and verse to leading N. Y. papers. 
40c per thousand words, verse Ic a line; rate includes 
carbon copy and corrections. GIVE ME A TRIAL AND 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


JULIAN LEWIS 
853 Putnam Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate typing on good quality bond paper, 
carbon free, 50c per 1,000 words, special rates on 
book lengths. Poetry 1c per line. Mailed flat. 
Mimeographing at reasonable rates. 


MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 
P. O. Box 34 Paoli, Penna. 


FIVE SALES IN A ROW FOR CLIENTS— 


recently, 2 to PUBLIC LEDGER SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Phila- 
delphia, one to THE ROTARIAN, Chicago, one to MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York, one to THE STORY JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia. I SELL SEEMINGLY HOPELESS STORIES for my 
“customers’’! Why not yours? Send for agency folder; fees 
moderate; reputation as reliable Authors’ Agent since 1927, 
recommended by editors, Loc.ted at 433 W. 34th St., New 
York, in heart of publishing district. Address JOSEPH LIGHT- 
BLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., N.Y. City— 
and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


SOMETHING NEW 
Is offered writers 


O*W*L CLUB 

We can handle the work of 
a few more clients. Any 
writer who is producing any 
quantity of material is eli- 
gible. Other special terms 
for the writer of the occa- 
sional story. 


WE REPRESENT 


Have London office, and big sale for 
previously published stories thru 
same. If you want real service, be 
wise. Investigate the O*W*L Club. 


Address— 
CHAS. ROY COX, INC. 
995-A East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio 


= 
“4 
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x THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experience enables us 
i to give has reclaimed many a heretofore hopeless manu- 
4 script. Gratified clients come back to us year after year for 
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Such well-known writers as Kent 
H Leonard K. Smith, 
} 6Floria Howe Bruess, Chas. Willard 
Diffin, Francis Flagg, Edward Price 
Bell, Kamylla Clarke, John Russell 
! Fearn, P. Schuyler Miller, L. A. 
Eshbach, R. Craig Christensen, Ruth 
5 sy E. Brown, and others, and have sold : 
3 oy thouasnds of dollars worth of fiction. 
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Do You Write Like 
1000 Others? 


Or is your writing individual? Do you want 
the same critical guidance as 1000 others, or 
do you want guidance suited to your indi- 
vidual needs? 


WARREN E. SCHUTT 


Offers practical and 
individualized in- 
ple of criticism. struction by mail, with 
It will be a valu- exhaustive criticism of 
able lesson to every lesson, in the 
following subjects: 


Send for free sam- 


Fundamentals of Creative Writing 
Short Story Writing Play Writing 
Novel Writing Magazine Article Writing 


Mr. Schutt has for the past eleven years 
taught all branches of Creative Writing at New 
York and Columbia Universities, with notable 
results in the way of bringing his students 
through to SALES. 

His courses are not formulized. They are 
adapted to the individual needs of his students. 


Address him at 
Suite 210, 425 W. Chelton Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ED BODIN—151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


Eleven years with Collier’s, American Magazine and W. H. C. 
Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 

Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales. 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.'’d by 30 editors. 

No flattery—but actual comments by editor. who read while 
Bodin gets out in the field and sells. (Inquiry welcomed.) 


STUCK FOR A PLOT? 


Market waiting, brain gone stale, plot won’t come? The 
solution? Write the PLOT SHOP. Short story plots $2.50. 
Novelettes up to 15,000 words, $7.50. Professionals are using 
our plots constantly. Payment with order. 


THE PLOT SHOP 


Allen and Miriam Kirby Mt. Morris, Ill. 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This 
Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 


Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


The Author & Journalist 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, is 
interested in obtaining “success” stories on meat 
dealers who are handling fish and seafood products, 
for its newly inaugurated Fish and Seafoods Section. 
“We can also use material on the dietetic value of 
fish products,” adds L. Beekman, “and on the sani- 
tary methods under which the products are prepared 
for distribution. Interesting photographs on modern 
fishing lore should be submitted. Meat Merchandising 
reaches 55,000 meat dealers throughout the country, 
most of whom are located in the inland states, and 
the material which is acceptable must be, for the 
large part, of practical value to the inland dealer who 
is handling fish products.” One cent a word is paid 
promptly after publication. 


Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles, reports that it is buying nothing at this time. 


American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New York, is 
not in the market for material of any kind. 


Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall St., New 
York, reports that it buys no free-lance material. 
A. S. Ames is managing editor. 


West Coast Trade, 426 Provident Bldg., Tacoma, 
Wash., is, according to W. F. Hemming, editor, over- 
supplied with news and trade articles for the next 
year, at least. 


Northwestern Merchant, 715 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., is not in the market at present for any out- 
side material. 


India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, does not purchase articles, according to W. M. 
Morse, editor. 


Bunting’s Novelty Mart, North Chicago, IIl., is, 
according to Henry S. Bunting, editor, “personally 
edited,” practically every line being written by the 
editor himself. 


The Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, Stovel Bldg., 
Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba, J. C. Miller, 
editor, writes: “At the present time we are not in 
the market for any additional editorial material. The 
territory we serve is limited to Western Canada and 
we have resident correspondents in the principal 
Western centers who supply us with all our editorial 
material.” 


The Wooden Barrel, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, 
a monthly published by the Associated Cooperage 
Industries i America, sets forth its requirements as 
follows: “Put yourself in the position of a salesman 
for wooden barrels; set down in an interesting fash- 
ion how a given industrial plant, for instance, uses 


wooden barrels, tight or slack, beer or bourbon, why ~ 


it uses them, and how many yearly. That is one type 
of story—1000 to 1500 words—that The Wooden 
Barrel will buy. Another type we want is the semi- 
technical article on developments in the cooperage 
business, trade notes and personal items concerning 
coopers and developments in packaging which will 
interest members of the cooperage industry. Payment 
is at 1 cent and up, upon publication.” Lynn Mahan 
is managing editor. 


Over the Counter, P. O. Box 1326, Knoxville, 
Tenn., is out of business. 


College graduate, several years’ teaching experience, 
six years’ stenographic experience, offers 


First Class Typing Service 


Correct form, good bond paper, free carbon; minor 
corrections in spelling, punctuation, and grammar if 


desired. 35c per 1000 words; book rate, 30c; poetry, 
lc per line. ELLA WILLIS GRAY, 325 Greenville St., 
LaGrange, Ga. 


5c A WORD! 


FOR SHORT SHORT STORIES! I am selling them up to 
that rate... Am also selling longer stories. Have edi- 
torial offers up to 3c a word... Also have N. Y. contact 
man for sale radio material. Revision advice free. ANY 
STORY THIS MONTH, ONLY $1. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


114 Chester Drive Danville, Ill. 
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March, 1934 


“MY LIBRARY OF BOOKS ON WRITING TECHNIQUE 
HAS HELPED ME TREMENDOUSLY,” Declared an 
Author & Journalist Subscriber, a Nationally-Known Writer. 


NY writer who will form the habit of buying at least one standard book, relating to the writ- 
ing art, each month, will find his knowledge of his art enriched, and, as he applies principles 
and methods learned, his skill increased and, soon, his sales. It is the exceptional successful 

writer who does not owe much to the textbooks of his craft. 

The Author & Journalist Book Department recommends the following books which have helped 


thousands of writers. 


. HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES, 548 pages 
six by nine, full lintex, beautifully stamped in gold. 
This has been called “The greatest literary invention 
since the alphabet—vastly superior to any thesaurus 
. .. A child can turn from the index to words that 
grip and hold the interest.” The idea and word chart 
1s a unique and an extraordinary device for effective 
word selection. The desk tool “of many literary 
celebrities. Price, $5.00. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO, by Katherine 
Seymour and J. T. W. Martin, 252 pages. The stand- 
ard text on the subject. Beginning with Chapter 1, 
“Opportunities for the Radio Writer,” the authors, 
with long experience in the preparation of radio con- 
tinuities, continue with specific instructions and ex- 
amples. A valuable tool for all who aspire to write 
for the new and promising field of radio. Price, $3.00. 


STORIES YOU CAN SELL,by Laurence D’Orsay, 
210 pages and index. This new book by a well-known 
fiction critic and coach follows a new pattern. It is a 
volume of collected stories of various acceptable types 
with explanatory analyses, showing how plots may be 
obtained and stories written by the reader. Price, $3.00. 


THE THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, 
7 Georges Polti, 181 pages. This standard work on 
plots has been a guide to hundreds of writers. Each 
of the thirty-six fundamental situations with which 
the fictioneer must deal is analyzed, and helpful sug- 
gestions are given. Price, $1.50. 


THE SHORT STORY CRAFTSMAN, by Hattie 
Horner Louthan, 300 pages. The outgrowth of 
twenty years’ experience in training men and women 
for authorship. Scores of successful students testify 
to the soundness of the author’s doctrine. Each chap- 
ter so packed with advice and suggestion that it is a 
boiled-down text-book in itself. 25 chapters, each 
with syllabus, questionnaire, examples, drill, cita- 
tions; outlines, and cross-index. Invaluable both for 
class work and for the student studying at home. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


THE GRADUATE FICTIONEER, by H. Bed- 
ford Jones, whose phenomenal success as a writer of 
adventure fiction is almost without parallel. 126 
pages. Bedford-Jones reviews his own experience, 
and imparts formulas and methods without reserva- 
tion. aluable for any fiction craftsman, indispens- 
ro any writer in the adventure field. loth, 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, by Culpeper 
Chunn, 82 pages. Here is another book for which the 
writer who finds difficulties in building strong, plaus- 
ible, interesting plots will fervently give thanks. 
Thousands of copies have been sold. Price, $1.00. 


THIS FICTION BUSINESS, by H. Bedford- 
Jones, 179 pages. This book, first published in 1922, 
continued so popular that a revised edition was 
brought out in 1929. On his opening page, Bedford- 
Jones declares that writing stories “is the simplest 
thing on earth to do,” and puts forward his own 
philosophy and system in a book of breathless in- 
terest. Cloth, $2.00. 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL, by 
Clyde B. Clason, 102 pages. Many thousands of 
copies have been sold of this book, perhaps the most 
popular condensed exposition of practical fiction writ- 
ing ever offered. The comprehensiveness of the text 
is suggested by the chapter titles, which begin with 
“Why Editors Reject,’”’ and, ‘Characteristics of the 
Short Story,’’ and continue with chapters devoted to 
plot, character drawing, ge scenic background, 
and many other important ases of the subject, 
concluding with, “‘How to Sell Your Story,” and, 
“What Editors Want.” Price, $1.00. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, 
by David Raffelock. Boards, 87 pages. In this book, 
Mr. Raffelock, associate editor of The Author & 
Journalist and director of the Simplified Training 
Course, has written an admirable text on that basic 
problem of the fictioneer, creating effects. A fresh 
discussion of “action,” demanded by so many edi- 
tors, is a feature. Price, $1.00. 


START BUILDING YOUR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY TODAY. Order One or 
More of the Above Books. Ten Per Cent Discount Given If More Than One Book Is 
Ordered at a Time. With Any Book Order Amounting to $5.00 The Author & Jour- 
nalist Will Be Sent for One Year Free. (If You Are a Present Subscriber, Your Sub- 


scription Will Be Extended.) 


Accompany Your Remittance (Check or Money Order) With Ten Cents Postage 


for Each Book. Address— 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Book DEPARTMENT 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
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What do you think of the profit system? Is destitution @ 
in the midst of plenty necessary? No one can view 
the present economic system in the old complacent 


light after reading 


CASTAWAYS OF PLENTY 


By Willard E. Hawkins 
(Editor of The Author & Journalist) 


A delightful piece of adventure fiction, yet a book that will leave 


you pondering. Order NOW. 


Paper Bound, 50 cents postpaid 


analysis in story form. 


HAROLD LOEB says: “It seems to me definitely 
to express the thought behind Technocracy, with its 
emphasis upon ja bad system stultifying the condi- 


tion of plenty.” 


WAYNE PARRISH says: ‘‘The approach and method 
ere is no 
verbosity, no pulling of So simply told 

e reading. No one could 


are unique and decidedly entertaining. 


that it is suitable for wi 
fail to catch the mainspring of the piece.” 


Published by The Rocky Mountain Division, Continental Committee on Technocracy, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


NORMAN THOMAS says: “‘It is a sound and clever 
parable of the times. There is a dearth of this 
sort of literature and Mr. Hawkins has done us a 
real service by contributing a bit of economic 


= 
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“In renewing my subscription,’’ wrote Helen Sterling, ‘‘l should like 
you to know that I sold every one of the stories you criticized for me 
some time ago, all of which I revised in accordance with your sugges- 
tions. This may sound Utopian, but it is a simple statement of fact.” 


The Author & Journalist staff naturally was delighted to receive Miss Sterling’s letter, 
sent all the way from Stockholm, Sweden, but the report was no novelty. During eighteen 
years of service to writers, the criticism staff has received innumerable similar reports. 

There are many reasons why Author & Journalist criticism service should get results. 
Every one of its editors is himself a successful writer, with books, short stories, articles, or 
verse—or perhaps all—to his credit. Every editor still writes and sells. 

Author & Journalist critics examine your manuscript with experience and judgment gained 
in handling thousands of others. These men have, too, the whole history of American literary 
markets at their command, together with the very latest information. It is acknowledged that 
Author & Journalist market coverage is by far the best to be had anywhere. 

These staff critics are in daily conference to discuss features of the literary market— 
new trends and wants, new opportunities, the fate of this sort of story, and the unexpected) 
triumph of another type. 

Often at these daily conferences, a virtual clinic is held on the work of individual clients. 
If collaboration in criticism seems needed, it is furnished, at no extra cost. And, in systematic 
routine, Willard E. Hawkins, veteran editor of The Author & Journalist, examines every criti- 
cism before, with manuscript, it is dispatched to the client. 

The counsel given clients is sound, sympathetic, efficient. If the manuscript has no possi- 
bilities, the writer is frankly told so. If the manuscript has weaknesses which can be corrected, 
the staff explains to the writer how to proceed. 

Lists of most likely and profitable markets are expertly prepared for all material considered 
salable. 

Let The Author & Journalist help you to write the kinds of stories that sell. Send some 
of your current work, right away, and get a program of teamwork under way. 


The modest rate schedule follows— 


ene OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 

For each prose manuscript of Letter perfect typing, prose, per M._---_-_-___ .50 
12 to Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less___ 1.00 
2'000 to 3,000." 3.00 7,000 to 8.000. 5.50 Additional lines, 05 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000. 6.00 criticisms: For each 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000_____. 4.00 9,000 to 10,000_- 6.50 All fees payable in advance. Enclose return 
Above 10,000, per postage. 

SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado, 
| want to work with the Author & Journalist Criticism staff. Please criticize my manuscript entitled 


which | send herewith. It contains words, and | enclose 
to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. | also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction 
manuscript, | understand | am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


Name 


Address. 
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